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did Er PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain 
g the continuation of “ BREAD-AND 
CHEESE AND Kisses,” “LitrLe Katt 


Kirpy,” and “STRANGERS AND PIL 


In a few days HARPER’S WEEKLY 
begin the 


UW | 
: 


publication of a new 


story by CHARLES READE, entitled 
“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 


which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 
will be profusely illustrated, in the high 
est style of art. 


HORACE GREELEY. 
QINCE the assassination of Mr. LINCOLN 
W) the death of no American has been so 
generally and so sincerely deplored as that 
of HorRACE GREELEY; and its tragical cir- 
cumstances have given a peculiarly affec- 
tionate pathos to all that has been said of 
him. The tone of the public comment re- 
flects the enthusiasm of his own nature, and 
is characteristic of the kind as well as ex- 
tent of the impression he had produced upon 
the country. His was not, however, a sim- 
ple character. The general and distant im- 
pression was often modified upon nearer ap- 
proach; but the accepted estimate is un- 
doubtedly that which will pass into the his 
tory of these times. The most striking fact 
in regard to Mr. GREELEY is that he was 
considered peculiarly representative of the 
American genius and spirit, so that he was 


often regarded as the typical American. He 
was born poor. He rose by his own talents 
and labor. He was conscientious, and a 
natural democrat. He founded a great 


newspaper, and befriended the poor, the la- 
borer, and the oppressed. He distrusted all 


but what is called practical education. He 
contemned the social conventions. He was 
an ardent and sincere politician. Is not all 
this American? we are asked. And was 


there any such conspicuous representative 
of all this as HORACE GREELEY ? 

The feminine quality in his nature was 
also always evident. Even in his personal 
appearance it was very striking, and it was 
revealed in a tenderness of feeling and soft 
credulity which explain much of his career. 
His impulses were humane, and his sympa- 
thies were enlisted against injustice 
and in favor of all generous movements. But 
his sympathies had also curious and unex- 
pected limitations, and seemed often chilled 
He 
was a natural partisan and politician, and 
although his political convictions were very 


s00u 


by unworthy personal considerations. 


sincere and profound, his political action 
was not always certain, because his judg 
ment Consequently his pop 
ularity deceived both himself and his friends. 
There was very general confidence in his 
honest purpose, and general admiration for 
ready ability. These and his 
personality made him very popular, and no 


was unsound. 


his quaint 
man was received, whenever he appeared in 


public, with more good-humored applause. 
The fatal mistake was the misconception of 
the character of the regard which was felt 
for him. 

Phe 
ind conducting the 
had, indeed, from t 


ince, but 


of his life 
New York 
he first very 
his personality overshadowed the 
paper. The interest 

‘what GREELEY ind not the opinion 
the 7) GREELEY was the Tribune 
So it became the great national organ of the 
antislavery sentiment. 


great work was founding 
Tribune. He 

able assist 
was always to know 
Ss Lvs,’ 
of wune, 
It was never tech 
nically Abolitionist, and came sometimes un- 
der the fiery reproof of the Abolition leaders. 
But it never fell back from the front of the 
general voting multitude upon which it de- 
pended, and whose views it expressed. Year 
after year it daily raised its voice for the op- 
pressed, and demanded equal rights in the 
Territories in words that denounced slavery 
the States. It with trenchant 
force the economical blunder as we 


in showed 
ll as the 
and there 
was no single force in educating the nation 


moral wrong of the national sin; 


for the terrible struggle with slavery so pow 
erful as the Tribune. To have founded this 
paper and to have given it this direction, to 
have made its name dear in eve ry slave-hut 
the middle d the 
banks of the Mississippi, aud respected in 


in of Carolina an along 
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| explain his conduct 
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the freest and most enlightened homes in 
the country as the worthy organ of Ameri- 
can civilization, is the true glory of Horac! 
GREELEY. 

His conception of his profession was most 
He did not think it the part of 
an editor merely to serve up the news pleas- 
antly, but to mould and direct public opin- 
ion, and to produce concrete and visible re- 
sults. He was not afraid of a minority, and 
utterly despised that last degradation of 
journalism, pandering to the supposed pub- 
lic opinion of the moment, which to-day cries, 
“Crucify BARABBAS,” and to-morrow, “ Cru- 
cify Christ.” His political convictions were 
strong, and he vehement partisan. 
He was a“ Henry CLay Whig,” and opposed 
and heartily disbelieved the whole Demo- 
cratic theory of government in general, and 
of our national Constitution. He was nat- 
urally a Republican, and was more efficient 
as a partisan after that party was organized, 
because he was stronger in the appeal to the 
conscience, than the conduct of 
merely administrative questions. But be- 
yond the conflicts of parties and the ques- 
tions of the hour he had a yearning faith in 
the final brotherhood of men; an invincible 
hope in the beneficent future, which often 
caused an erratic conduct, and disordered 
his practical judgment, to the detriment of 
the very to which he was devoted. 
This in turn exasperated and dismayed his 
associates, who were not always willing to 
which a 
clear knowledge of his character would 
have revealed. 

The last year of Mr. GREELEY’s life was 
so mournful that it is not easy to speak of it 
truly. Under the mask of his name the 
country was menaced with a serious peril ; 
and the great multitude of those with whom 
he had been accustomed to act, and many of 
whom he had educated, saw him busily en- 
gaged, as they believed, in opposing and en- 
dangering the work of his life. The election 
was a question of tendencies, of probabili- 


generous. 


was a 


he was in 


cause 


by motives 


ties, of experience, of common-sense, not of 
persons; and be represented the tendency 
which the country could not have safely 
adopted. Doubtlesg with the soft credulity 
of enthusiasm, which made him so often the 
victim of sharpers of every kind, and never 
so much as in this tragical year, he was con- 
tident of success, and believed that he could 
do much to promete the common welfare 
He mistook also, probably, the character of 
hold upon the It not 
as we said, because of trust in his 
sagacity, but because of faith in his honesty. 

The result 


his country was 


the overwhelming disillusion 
—falling upon this emotional nature, which 
had been wrung by the sharpest domestic 
sorrow, during which, doubtless, all the ro- 
mance of young love returned to the tender 
heart, was fatal. It not only that he 
was defeated ; but at the same moment that 


was 


he perceived how small was his real support 


| among his old friends he must have doubted 


whether he had not been both misled and 
self-deceived, and perhaps he suddenly and 
morbidly saw himself as so many of his 
friends had lately seen him. 

The catastrophe immediately followed : 
and there is no sadder story in American 
history. He died—and instantly the Horace 
GREELEY of the old Tribune was alone visible. 
rhe whole country was moved. The press 
and the pulpit overflowed with eloquent 
eulogy. Congress entered its regrets upon 
its journals. The Legislatures of the States 
and innumerable public bodies passed reso- 
lutions of sorrow. The body lay in state in 
the City Hall, watched by the most eminent 
citizens, and visite’ by a vast and mournful 
throng. The President and part of his cab- 
Senators, and ci of every 
degree attended the fexeral, and the pall 
the illustrious citizens 
through the mourning city. And even while 
the burial rites proceeded the final act of 


inet, ic otticers 


was borne by most 


the series of events which had broken his 
heart was accomplished in the casting of 
the electoral for President No 
no eloquence, could enforce the lesson. 


votes art, 


PRIVATE AID TO PUBLIC 
CHARITIES. 
WE have more than once called attention 
the spring summer to the “ flower 
charity,” a movement for cheering the pub- 
lic hospitals with flowers and fruit. 


in and 
It was 
begun by some ladies who wished to do what 
they might to befrient tue poor and the suf- 
fering, and to bring a feeling of human sym- 
pathy into the most forlorn and friendless 
hearts But this is but part of a recent 
movement humane that 
we ask for it the thoughtful attention of our 
readers 

In the summer of 1871 some ladies in West- 
chester County formed themselves into a vis- 


so truly wise and 


iting committee of the poor-house in that 
county, which is the fourth largest institu- 
tion of the kind in the State. There were 
about 370 pauper inmates—old and young, 
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| 
; 
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sick, insane, blind, deaf and dumb, and idi- 
The superintende nts of the poor were 
glad to see the interest shown by the |! 


ots. 
id ces 
and they, in turn, came in no captious o 
carping spirit, but honestly anxious to be of 
some real service. 
twofold: to cheer the inmates with small 
gifts and thoughtful care, and so to arouse 
them to human sympathy and self-respect ; 
and also to observe what changes of method 
and management were essential to the con- 
stant improvement of the institution. In- 
deed, the Board of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities have often requested those 
who live in the neighborhood of public pau- 
per institutions to in 
them, and Governor HOFFMAN has called at- 
tention to the necessity of the proper educa 
tion and training of the children growing up 
in the poor-houses. 

The necessity and the benefit of this sys- 
tem of visitation were so apparent that, in- 
spire d by the 
large number of ladies and gentlemen in the 
city of New York have organized themselves 
into an association to establish local visiting 
committees of the public institutions of char- 
ity in the city and State of New York. Their 
object is to promote an active public interest 
in the welfare of the public paupers, that the 
terrible question which now so sorely tasks 
the wisdom of England and other foreign 
countries may not perplex us; and for this 
purpose to make such reforms as advancing 
The 
practical work has been begun in the city, 
and is now actively proceeding. 

Thus there visiting committee for 
sellevue Hospital, and a glimpse of its work 
will illustrate the scope of the enterprise. 
The hospital divided into thirty-two 
wards—sixteen for men and sixteen for 
For each male ward a lady visitor 
with gentleman assistant was appointed; 


Their object, indeed, was 


interest themselves 


beginning in Westchester, a 


science and experience may suggest. 
18 


a 


18 


women, 


for each female ward a iady visitor with 
lady assistant. The whole were divided 
into five committees, reporting through 


their chairmen to an executive committee. 
The visitors were instructed that all rules 
and regulations of the hospital were to be 
respected ; no spirituous liquors, provisions, 
or medicines were to be given except by per- 
mission of the warden or physician. The 
ladies were specially instructed not to inter- 
fere with the discipline, and to make no di- 
rect complaint of abuses except through the 
chairmen of their committees, who should 
bring the matter before the board, or direct- 
ly to the president. Their attention was 
first directed to the want of proper laundry 
work. This defect, when brought to the no- 
tice of the Commissioners, wagpromptly and 
fully remedied. The next reform was in the 
kitchen department; and here the warden 
assisted the ladies by introducing into each 
ward a set of large tin dishes and pails with 
tightly fitting covers, in which the food is 
carried while still hot into each ward from 
the distant kitchen where it has been pre- 
Phe 


open pails. 


pared. food was formerly brought in 
An extra-diet kitchen has also 
been introduced, where special food is pre- 
pared. 

From such details the character of the 
work may be inferred. The scheme is, in 
fact, a system of voluntary and intelligent 
supervision of the details of the great pauper 
institutions conducted by the authority of 
the State Board of Charities, and its impor- 
Notoriously 
nothing so accuses modern civilization as 
pauperism. The 
ghastly pictures which DicKkENs drew in 
Oliver Twist and in other showed 
England how inhuman and perilous its sys- 
tem was. But the moment intelligent and 
conscientious attention is drawn to the sub- 


tance can not be exaggerated. 


its care or carelessness of 


stories 


ject the official managers are naturally 
alarmed. Such attention not only discov- 
ers but exposes abuses of every kind, and 


exposure is not pleasant to those upon whom 
it implies censure. 
faithful, and 
enterprise ; 


There are v« ry honest, 

turdy persons enlisted in this 
and mean no merely 
pretty and dilettante charity, there may be 
friction and even collision with the official 
superintendence. 
ever, that 
movement, 


they 


as 


It is to be hoped, how 
this can be avoided, since the 
we said, has the most cor- 
dial support of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, which is both an intelligent and an 
efhcient body. 

Meanwhile the local visiting committee 


as 


in Westchester County observed certain facts 
it could fail to comment 


Its visits were then plainly less welcome, 


upon which not 
and it laid its observations in the form of a 
respectful petition from citizens of the coun- 
ty the 


before Board of Supervisors, asking 


for spec ific changes. The first great result 
of the movement, which is one of the highest 
public interest and value, will probably be 
a system of trained in the pauper 
At present the nursing is often 
most inadequate and inefficient, and is often 


nurses 
hospitals. 


confided to women committed as vagrant 


ur 
and criminals. This system has been estab- 


lished in England under the Nightingale 
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Fund, and is described in the Life of Mi 


0 4 
iqnes Jones, lately re published by Hr & 
HOUGHTON, and it is a subject to ! 
shall reeur. The State Charities Aid 
ciation is organized with Professor T. \ 


DwiGHt as president; Miss L. L. ScuvyLer 
vice-president ; Miss R. B. LONG, secretary : 
and Mr. JoHN CrosBy BROWN, treasure) 
It committees and ady 
members, composed not only of well-know 

names but of workers; and every reader of 
this paper who wishes tu do something to 
help so good a work will do a great deal if 


he will address his Weekly or his Magazi) 


has various 


when he has no further use for it to Mrs 
KUHN, 267 Fifth Avenue, who is the cha 
man of the committee on medical wards 


for men. 


HONEST AND CAPABLE OFFICERS, 
THE complacent spectators of the street 
fight who exhorted the small boy to go 
and win are the types of the civil sery 
reformers who are of cpinion that nothing 
needed but the appointment of honest and 
capable men. “ What other reform is need 
ed? they ask. “What more do 
than that the offices should be filled with 
men of intelligence, experience, and fidelity ? 
What is the use of rules? Let good men be 
selected, and have done with it! Don’t en 
cumber us with machinery!” And the wor 
thy gentlemen have an air of having said 


we wa 


something extremely wise and practical. If 
they were remodeling a house, and tl 
architect showed them plans, they would 
probably say, “Good Sir, don’t bother with 
methods and estimates; we want nothir 


that is all; and 
if you confuse yourself with plans we shall 
suspect your interest in the work.” 

These gentlemen merely echo an article in 
the North Review four years ago, 
which held that the reform was wholly ex 
ecutive, and must therefore be left entirely 
to the President, and that if he were sincere 
the reform would be effected. How? In 
what way? If the President ¢ not 
upon his personal knowledge, nor upon in 
terested personal and political recommenda 
tions, he must evidently depend upon some 


but a simple, square house ; 


American 


an re.y 


other kind of certificate. And that must 
certify the fitness of the candidate, ascer 
tained in a more satisfactory manner than 
by the present system of recommendation 
Then there must be some method. And 
method in this matter implies rules. But 


the rules can be effectively enforced only by 
paid agents. 
priate money. 
In his late work upon The Issues of Ame 
can Politics, Mr. ORRIN SKINNER asserts that 
the present plan of the President is fatal 
defective, because 


And Congress only can appro 


. merely confirms his con 
trol of the patronage, and is worked by ot 
ficers who are already in the service. Re 
form with such means, be says, is hopeless 
But that depends mainly upon the good 
faith of the President. And as he has said 
many times, and as the report of the Con 
mission distinctly states, and have 
constantly insisted in these columns, the r 
form, under the Constitution and laws, can 
But it 
that the pure purpose of the President car 
alone effect a reform. He must depend upo1 


as Wwe 


rest nowhere else. does not follow 


agencies, and they must either be composed 
of those already in the service or of others 
Nothing is truer than that we want nothing 
more than the appointment of good and fi 

That 
is the sum of the reform. Will the gentle 

men of the opposition now tell us in what 


men, and removal for legitimate cause. 


way they propose the appointing power! 
| should ascertain who are the good and fit 
men ? 
We observe that the ¢ hicago Inter-Ocear 
alludes to a paragraph in a Washington 


the President's 
Why it 
prefer to take the assertions of a newspapet 


newspaper 
views upon this subject. 


as expressing 


should 


instead of the President’s official declai 

tions, the Jnter-Ocean does not say. In eacl 
of his four annual messages the President 
has expressed his interest in the subject; 


and in his special message approving tl 


rules, and in the executive order enfore 
them, he has announced the general met! 
by which he should proceed. We presum 


t} 
ho 


that the Jnter-Ocean does not consider 
statement of a newspapet! more au 
tative than the President’s o 


Moreover, when it asserts that party and } 


vn deciarath 


litical considerations ought to 


appointments, it probably forgets tl 


Republican platform demands the abo 

| of patronage. And a very ttle refl u 
would show it that to say that Re} 
lican party undoubtedly furnishes enougl 
10onest and capable men for all the off 
merely to repeat the theory of the preset 
system, which professes to ‘appoint hone 
and fit men of the dominant part Does 
the Jnter-Ocean approve the wi rking of t 
system? (Yet it is inevitable that if tl 

| political consideration is admitted 

i absorb ever} othe s bas uirea ao 
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WRECKED ON THE BAHAMAS have been the scene ¢« f macy terribl Siuste Sees them 1 every hand—here barely showing | cor to vessels in distress, and rescuing | and 
In early times the large is'ands were the | above the water, there rising higher, clothed property from stranded ships Ihey are allowed 
B 8 fou pass, | rendezvous for pirates, w for many years held | with tropical vegetation, with a tall light hous a salvage on the property they recover; and 

Ha | complete possession of New Providence, and | rising above the little cottages grouped about its | while it must be admitted that they general] 

i g gate he We established there a large settlement, with a ht or three wrecking | regard the wreck of a large ship with a valuab 
Indian waters But if you do not want t strong fort, from which they were wont t hor in some sheltered | cargo as a special providence, it must also bs 
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of Neptune you must call these islands the | remains of the fort are still in existence nea 


i xister near | ribl | ime wate luring a m, and | the m laudable |! i to save 
** Bemanies.” No sailor ever says ‘‘ Bahamas.” | the flourishing town of Nassau—a port which | few ocean regions are more dreaded by sailors. | life 

This chain of islands, stretching in a north- | obtained great not luring the rebellion as | The f rent wreck nt ids ha en Our illustration on this page s \ anded 
westerly direction from the north coast of San | the onde for i a sh-built privateers rise t recking” system, 1 h affords em ship, loaded with cotton, which has been driven 
Domingo to that of East Florida, forms a group N. thts can be more delightful leasant | ployment and subsistence to a la number of ushore in a storm The wreckers a busily 
of about twenty inhabited nds and an im- | weathe: th in the sail among = Les ahar ate nks the inhabitants. ‘The ‘‘ wreckers licensed | engaged in saving the cargo, and taking it to a 
mense number of islets and barren rocks, which | Sitting deck under an awning, the vovager | by the government for the purpose of giving 
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Our ENGLISH CovustN FrovpE. “ Nearly Four Hundred Years have passed away. We are still seeking for 
any where; but I yet believe that, though no growth of the Old Hemisphere, it may be discovered in the New 
Co_umBia. “ When found, please leave me some, as I need it here very much myself 
IRELAND AND MR. FROUDE, | SAS t pay Peterqeee ss Ox of 5 py oo | oot 3 
every household, h they had heretofor: f KR N 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. ways refused to pay to force the Irish 1 175) pas I 
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lb is t mmit the his 
N ng of t ( ire I e publ 
I Is tot iates of Roman colleges 
It is ed s nfortunate for the 
f Iris that Domi in 
s been permitted ¢ iors t , 
$ unequal ntest Ihe discussion 
i i the men rious ¢ nts tf 
1 t seek to hide in last- 
‘ ! It has ght up anew before 
! | mind the massacre of 1641, when 
( nd Prote vere butchered | 
r Catl neight whe in the “dl 
i m t l er sol 
s } t relates r 
tha hen our ar tors 1 
t England the Protestant I i 
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i ed pol »t lory m 
I gz kK Fe tt N no 
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: s ls has pr i for him 

1 1ud p re I teac! re, 1 his 
t fit | he past. Ou I t 
t ffspring of historical res ‘ I 

t gin tothe days when Pinpar sang the found- 
g oft ] tvs structure it Salam 
when Livy } ted the ruggles he Romar 
t i 1 i! ~ er } Lt il { H 
rians have ften been ardent travelers, and 
I YBIUS Heropotvs will always 
meet with an appr welcome it New 
World ealing herb which Mr. Frovunps 
is searcl r he may in our commo! 
Py Is 1 the Irish have been thoroug 
‘ d in good morals and secular learning 
they mav resut that high place among nations 
hich they e | 1 the liberal teaching 
of the lea lisciples of Patrick and Cotum 
BA. Yett it their Italian masters ar 
laboring to ] t 


THE WEDDING-RING. 


DE of divers materials, the wedding-rings 


Ma 

















or if reta n rs wi fashioned vari u y ti 
~ t means and tastes of lovers Some of 
them were a vardly large lumps of metal, and 
larger than the fine, thread-like hooy 
of modern us¢ Often they were adorned with 
precious stones and other gems. ‘They differed 
is I h in shape s in magnitude i e metal 
of som her is twisted into semblances of 
two joined hands, or air of hearts pierced 
with an arrow, like |] run throw a 
wooden skew r a single hand | ] 
Others ere « ngly graven, an 1 
ires of male or female saints. A 
Ma ret the special pr tres 
of ymen 1 e perils of childbirth, was tl ight 
an appropriate « ice to be wrought on a lady’s 
bridal! ring, and its fitness was sometimes he ght 
1 by the suggesti legend, ** Be of good 


heart!” For girls who could read, rings of be- 


inscribed 








trothal ar I were on their 
or « und sometimes on both, surfaces 
th brief maxims or scraps of verse, that were, | 
is Shakspeare says, 
“For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, ‘ Love me, and leave me not. 
old writers of poesies—or ** posies,” as 
the word was both spelled and pronounced—for 
the improvement of bridal rings and their wear- | 
ers, were the literary precursors of the scribes 
who, plying their pens in the service of nine- 
teenth century confectioners, produce the mo 





crackers 
afford young people amusement at 
We may attribute to the same 
ible proportion of t 


toes for and bonbons that are su 


lance suppers 


iT 
I 





comically 


sider 





inapp! ate epitaphs that have been engraved 
for several ns on tl tombstones of 
rural churel They certainly worked for | 





the undertakers days when the hearses and | 
catafalcoes of the newly dead were, as a matte 


ot 


in 


course, disfigured wit! 


the metrical perform- 
Now and then in 





ances Of starving poetasters, 


a long list of mottoes for bridal rings one comes | 





on a piquant line, a } , or a graceful 
couplet. ‘The sentiment which Bishop Bull, of 





St. David's, put or 








‘God make me ] fic, obedient id sedu- 
lous”) would have been 
not altogether Lati | 
good punning motto f 

lemned by h god-} 
name of l'abitha 
published in Davisor 
hett« in ¢ | 

he charming col { 
which 
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“ Your 1 Fortune on this ght, | 

And the ¥ s do hit y | 
And 

4 Motto f 1 Pla Rir 

I 8 1 uu, hap it well or 

| S| ( to wed you to your w 
It to tl 1 vhich became verv popu- 
lar in the e ( h century, that Butler al 
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A bride to nothing but her w 
st Herrick’s poesy for a lal ring— | 

















And as this round 

=< , re . l ae : 
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" zs } 

\s | «3 gold forever | 
not £ n be bjected than it was 
t long to be put even on one of the large bridal 

gs rn by Englishwomen of the poet’s pe 
riod But what can charity urge in behalf of 
I Our contract is Heaven's 
I ! I Id rejoice, I 
be } breath endures,”’ ** Despis 
I me, s in thee If you det then 
I h are fair specimens of tl 
pos ! € S that fashion used <T 
bridal fing I ps? Iti ditable to the 
taste of an Ei h gentlewoman, of whose good 
iste in not much, that Que Ma 
rather t have a neliianolon planted a 
jewels ¢ s ou surface, and engraven on its 
! irface with any suc h couplet is 
1 dic t no act of folly 
Wh I urried my sweet M 
hose to be wedded with a plain hoop of gold 
like any other maiden 
So long as people never wore many rings 
the same time, and no single or unbetrothed 
} thought of wearing a ring unk the 
nament pertained t Ss ¢ ( k ! ¢ 
rings Orr ge or espousals were cons} S 
ma ot aisti ti And SO 10) 1s tl y t 
very notable a ments. 1 acted sona 
t n gems 1 making 
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some authoriti 
and Wheatley see 


coemptio On 


the ring 





who like 
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monial to the 


capture, require us to look upon the brida 


usages practh 


as a toy fetter, symbolical of the violence 


reluctant 





ngs are or | 
r said to sym 
ld is popul 
metals, the substan 
fies the purity and 
tion The Salis 
material of the silver 








ils, su 
ness of the gentl 
Swinburne, the 

metal of ¢ 
nity 
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iron cire 


the continuance 





of matrimony 
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MIDDLEMARCH: 
4 STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Aut Anau Bepr Row . rT 
BOOK VI. 


WIDOW ANT I WIFE. 


CHAPTER LXIL—(¢ 
Ir came verv lightly indeed When Dorothea 




















i Caleb turned to met it ap- 
1 it Mrs. ¢ Walla ha tepped across 
the park bv tl est chi t world, just 
to chat with ¢ 1 mat? vay about the 
t And so Mr. Brooke was coming back ? 
htt yg ick, it was to be oped, 
9 { s of » Pionee s had 
pre Sas it it ild soon be like ¢ 
d ur f want of ving 
} el itself suse Mr. Brooke’s proté 
the lliant you | lislaw, was £ Kong 
Had Sir James 1 that 
The t e€ vere LKINg Alor gra s] Ww- 
] 1 Sir James, turning aside to whip ashrul 
said he had heard something of that sort. 
A] € sa Mrs. Cadwallader. ‘* Heis 
Y g g r, apparently ; the Pioneer keeps 
its und Mr. Orlando Ladislaw is mak ng a 
sad dark blue scandal by warbling continually 
v ir Mr. Lydgate’s wife, who they tell me 
Ss as D t i T an be I seems nobody 
eve y es ) e house without finding this 
zx Re mar won the rug or warbling 
at the pia B he people in manufacturing 





“y 
false, 


hat one report 


nd I believe this 


ou I was 
Mrs Cadwailade x 








witt ndignant er at 
1 misrepresentatior I will 


too much injustice 


ughly moved, cared little 








even 





able to 
keep sile 


of t 


d been she would have 





injurious words 





veing herself misunder- 


trem- 


stood. Her face was flushéd and her lip 


Sir James, her, repented of his 


but Mrs. Cadwallader, equal to all 


glancing at 





occasions, spread the palms of her hands outward 
and said, ** Heaven grant it, my dear!—I mean 
that all bad tal about any body may be false 
gut it is a pity that young wydgate should have 
married one of these Middlemarch girls. Cot 
Bid g he’s a so somebod he m t have 


got a woman with good blood in her veins, and 
not I 


profession. 





too young, who wou 
‘ [here's Clara Harfager, for 

whose friends don’t know t 

and she a portion T! 


us. However 


-@ 


has 


ve) 





‘I am going on immediately to Tipton, 
Dorot! } ] ** Good-by 


Sir James could say nothing as he 


said 
aid 


thea, rather Naughtily. 


wccom panied 
He was altoget 


her to the carriage. discon- 














tented with the result of a contri h had 
cost him some secret humiliation before 
Dorothea drove along between the ried 
hedge-rows and the shorn corn fields, not seeing 
or | g any thing around he tears came 





, but she 





did not kn¢ 





was turning ugiy and 

place for her trustful 

is not tru was tne 
‘ 5 | at she listened to; but all tl 
v 1 remen e to whl there had al iys 
clung a vague uneasiness would thrust itself on 
her attention—the remembrance of that day when 
she had found Will Ladislaw with Mrs. Lydgate, 
and had heard his \ ea sd by the piano 


any thing that I 








disapproved—I w I ve told him that 
I , f tha 1id poor Dorothea. in- 
wardly, f i a strange alternation between an- 


| and the pass defense of him. 
but I 
I al- 


her 


onate 


th W 





him before me; 





not to blame 
) Uiadill 


These were 
wre she felt that the carriage was 
vay of the lodge-gate at 


yen she hurriedly pressed her hand- 





art 
the (yrange, Ww 


to her face and began to think of her er 





rands [he coachman begged leave to take out 
the | ' hour, as there was some- 
thing ; and Dorothea, having 
the se g g to rest, took off her 
gloves I ning against 
i stat in the entrance hall, and talking to the 


At last she said, 

**] must stav here a little, Mrs. Kell I will 
go into the library and write 4 
da from my uncle's lett 


shutters for me 


housekeeper. 


yu SOMe Memoran- 
if you will open the 


**The shutters 


Kell, f 


are open, said Mrs 


madam,’ 


llowing Doroth« 














a, who had walked along 
as she spoke. ** Mr. Ladislaw is there, lookir g 
for something.” 

(Will had come to fetch a 1 tf of his own 
sketches which he had 1 ed the t of pack 
ing his movables, ar did not « t ve 
behind. ) 

Dorothea’s heart seemed to turt er ac if 
had had a wen + ree 
checked: in é P 1t W ne hes 
was for the moment t g to her. like tl 

tht of something pre is that one has st. 


When she reached the door, she said to 


Go in first, ana vell him that I am here 








HARPER’S 





on the table ¢ 


over the sketches and please hims+ by LOOKIN 
at the memorable piece of art whic 
tion 


was 


to nature too mysterious for Dorothea He 
smiling at it still, and shaking the sketches 

to order with the thonght that he might find 
a letter from her awaiting him at Middlemarch, 
when Mrs. Kell, close to his elbow, 

** Mrs, Casaubon is coming in, Sir 

Will turned round quickly, and the next mo- 
ment Dorothea entering As Mrs. Kell 
closed the door behind her, met: each was 


looking at the other, and consciousness was over 


said, 


was 
they 


flowed by something that suppressed utterance. 
It was not confusion that kept them silent, for 
they both felt that parting was near, and there is 
no shamefacedness in a sad parting. 

She moved automatically toward her uncle's 
chair against the writing-table, and Will, after 
drawing it out a little for her, went a few paces 
off and stood opposite to her 

** Pray sit down,” said Doroth crossing 
hands on her lap; **I am ud you 
here Will thought that her face looked just as 


it did when she first shook hands him in 
for her widow's cap, fixed in her bonnet, 


] 


her 





very were 
with 
Rome ; 
had gone off with it, and he could see 
But the mixture 
vanished at the 


that she 
id lately been shedding tears 

her ritation had 
sight of him; she had been used 
1 confide 


ch comes with 


of anger in 






when they were 
and the 
mutual under- 
people s 
Let the musi 
ir frame and fill 





face to face, always to 


“nee 


could other words 


hinder that effect on a sudden ? 


which can take possession of ot 


the air with jov for us, sound once more—what 
does signifv that we heard it found fault with 





In its absence 
I have sent aletter to Lowick Manor to-d 
skin said Will, seating 


*“*T am going away 


y, 


leave to see you, . him- 


y 
self opposite to her imme 
diately, and I could not go without speaking to 
you again.” 

**T thought we had parted when you came to 
Lowick many weeks ago 
going then,” said Dorothea, her voice trembling 


you thought you were 


a iitti 
** Yes: but I was in ignorance then of things 
which I know things which have altered 
my feelings about the future. When I saw you 
before, I was dreaming that I might come back 
some day. I don’t think I ever shall 
Will paused here. 

** You wished me to know the reasons ?” 
Dorothea, timidly. 

** Yes,” said Will, impetuously, shaking his head 
backward, and looking away from her with irri 
“Of course I 


now 





now, 


said 


tation in his face. must wish it 


I have been grossly insulted in your eyes and in 
the eves of others. . here nas been I in m 
plication against my character I wish you t 
know that under no circumstances would I ha 





lowered myself by under no circumstances 





vould I have given men the cl 


ince oO 








that I sought money under the text 
ing —something else Phere no 
other safeguar igainst me—the safe 
wealth was enough.” 


Will 


and went 





from his chair with t word 
he hardly knew where ; but it 


the projecting window 


rose 
was to 


nearest him, which had 


been open as now about the same season a vear 
ago, when he and Dorothea had stood within it 
and talked together. Her whole heart was going 


t at this moment in sympathy 


mation: she only wanted to c« > him that 








had never done him injustice, » seemed 





to have turned away from 


z 


too had 


been part of the unfriendly world 








It would be very unkind of von t suppose 
that I ever attributed meanness t mu,” she 
began Then in her ardent Av, gy tl 
plead with him, she moved from her chair and 
vent in front of him to her old place in the 
low, saying, ‘*Do you suppose that I ever dis- 
believed in you?” — 

When Will saw her the he gave a start and 
moved backward out ef the window. withon 
meeting her glance. Dorothea was hurt by thi 
movement following up the pre us anger of his 
tone. She was ready to say that it was as hard 
on her as on him, and that she was helpless: but 
those strange particulars of the relation whic 


neither of them could explicitly mention kept her 
nuch. At this m« 
Will would 


marry her, and she feared 


always in dread of saving too! 
ment she had no belief tl 
case have wanted to 

















using words which might imply such a belief 
She only said, earnestly, recurring to his last 
word, — , 

‘I am sure no safeguard was ever needed 
against you.” 

Will did not answer. In the stormy fluctu 
tion of his feelings these words of hers seemed te 
him cruelly neutral, and he looked pale 1 mis 
erable after his angry outburst. He ttot 
table and fastened up his portfolio, while | 
thea looked at him from the distance Che 
were wasting these last moments together ir 
wretched silence What could he say, s:1 
what had got obstinately uppermost in mind 








Was the passionate love for her which he fur- 
bade himself to utt 4 What could she sav, 
since she might offer him no help—since she 
was forced to keep the money that ought to have 


e to-dav he seemed not to re- 


d to do to! 


thorough trust and 





away from his port- 
low again 
he said, w that peculiar look 
h sometimes compat bitter 





had been tired and t 





zing too ¢ lose a 
* What 

timidly. 
the same as when we «aid gooc'\-bv before? 


ie Yes, 


ife?” said Do 
** Have your inteitions remained just 





shall you do in 


rothea, 


said Will, in a ton: that seemed 


| 
| 


WEEKLY. 


waive the subject as uninteresting **T shall 








work away at the first thing that offers. I sup 
pose one s a habit of doing without happiness 
or ype 

Oh, what sad words!” Dorothea. with 
i dangerous tendency to sob. Then trving to 
smile, she added, ** We used to agree that w 


ilike in speaking too strongly 











‘I have not spoken too strongly now R 
, leaning back against the angle of the 





There are certain things which a man can o1 
his life; and he must know 
some time or other that the best is over with him 


go tl rough once in 


rhis experience has happened to me while I ar 

thatis all. What I care more about 
than I can ever care for any thing else is absolute 
bidden to me—I don't mean merely by be 
ing out of my reach, but forbidden me if it 
were within my reach, by my own pride and hon 

y every thing I respect myself for Of 
course I shall go on living as a man might do 
who had seen | 


very young 





even 





heaven in a trance.’ 

Will paused, imagining that it would be impos- 
sible for Dorothea to misunderstand this ; indeed 
he felt that he was contradicting himself and of 


fending against his self-approval in speaking to 


her so plait ly: but still, it could not | fairly 
called wooing a woman to tell her that he would 
never woo het It must be admitted to be a 


ghostly kind of wooing 

3ut Dorothea’s mind was rapidly going over 
T he 
thought that she herself might be what Will most 
cared for did throb through her an instant, but 
then came doubt: the memory of the little they 
had lived through together turned pale and shrank 
before the memory which suggested how much 
fuller might have been the 


Will and some one else 


the past with quite another vision than his 


intercourse between 
with whom he had hac 
constant companionship Every thing he 
said might refer to that other relation, and what 
ever had passed iim and herself 
thoroughly explained by what she had always re- 


etween was 
garded as their simple friendship and the cruel 
obstruction thrust upon it by her husband’s inju- 
act. Dorothea stood silent, with her eves 
while ivnages crowded upon 
sickening certainty that Will 
to Mrs. Lydgate. But why sick 
. know thet 
his conduct should be above suspicion, 


rious 
cast down dreamily, 
her which left the 
was reterring 
ening ? He wanted her to here too 
His 


mind also was tumultuously busy while he watched 


Will was not surprised at her silence 


her, and he was feeling rather wildly that some 
some 
noihing in their own deliberate 
Yet, after all, had she any love for him ? 





thing must happeu to hinder their parting 
mira le, clearly 
speech 
e could not pretend ‘o himself that he would 
rather believe her to be without that pain He 
ld not deny that a secret longing for the as- 
she loved 


t iim was at the root of all 


surance tha 





Neither of them knew how long they stood in 
that wav. Dorothea was raising her eves, and 
was about to speak, whex the door opened, and 
her footman came to say, 

rhe horses are ready. madam, whenever you 
like te 


* Present] 


start 





said Dorothea. Then turning to 
Will. she said, *‘ I have some memoranda to write 
for the house keepe r.” 

said Will, when the door had 
vancing toward het “The day 
I shal! leave Middlemarch. 


acted in every way rightly,” said 


*‘T must go 
( sed agau id 
after to-morrow 
have 
, n a low tone, feeling a pressure at her 
ic!) made it difficult to speak. 
it out her hand, and Will took it for 
vithout speaking, for her words had 
cold and unlike lf 
but there was discontent in his, 
He turned 





seemed to him cruelly herse 


heir eyes mei, 
sadness. 


and in hers there was only 


away and took bis portfolio under his arm 
‘*T have pever done vou injustice Please re 


member me,” said Dorothea, repressing a 





Why should you say that ?” said Will, with 
irritation * As if I were not in danger of for 
getting every thing else 

He |} really a moven t of anger against 





moment, and it impelled him to go 











uway without pause. It was all one flash to 
Dorothe: his last words—his distant bow to her 
is he reacted the door the sense that he was no 
longer there She sank into the chair, and for a 
few momerts sat like a statue, while images and 
emotions were hut upon her Joy came 
first. 1 of the threatening train behind it 


} in the impression that it was really herself 
hom Will loved and was renouncing, that there 
is really no other love less permissible, more 
which honor was hurrying him 
vay from. TI ey were parted all the same, but 


Dorothea dre a deep breath and felt her 
strength return—she could think of him unre- 


strainedly At that moment the parting was 
he first ser 


t » of loving and being 
excluded sorrow It 





was as if some hard 








pressure had melted, and her consciousness 
1 room to expand: her past was come back 
to her with larger interpretation. The jov was 


not the less—perhaps it was the more complete 
’ vocable 
, noc ontemptuo is Won- 
lips He 


had acted so as to defy reproach, and make won- 


ist then—because of the irre parting ; 


was no reproact 


any eye or from any 


‘ rto imagine in 





tf 
ruil 


watching her might have seen that 
a fortifving thought within her Just 


iventive power is working with glad 


small claim on the attention is fulfilled 


ease some 


as if it were only a cranny opened to the sunlight, 


it was easy now for Dorothea to write her memo- 
She 


randa. poke her last words to the house 





keeper in cheerful tones, and when she seated her 





self in the carriage her eyes were bright and her 


cheeks blooming under the dismal bonnet. She 


rew back the heavy 


tl 66 and looked he- 
wna ees 





weepers, 
+ on . = = all + I , ‘ 


e ner, 0 ering I road \\ lili bad tak 
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It was in her nature to be proud that he was 
blameless, and through all her feelings there 
*I was right to defend him 


sed to di e his orax 
used to drive his grays at 


ran 


this vein 


rhe coachman was 











a good pace, Mr. Casaubon being unenjoving and 
impatient in every thing away from his de sk, and 
wanting to get to the end of all journeys; and Do 

othea was now bowled along qui kly Driving 


was pleasant, for rain in the night had laid the 
blue sky looked far off, 


the region of the great clouds that sailed in mass 


lu it 
lust, and ti 





away from 


es I'he earth looked like a happy place under 
the vast heavens, and Dorothea was wishing that 
she might overtake Will and see him once more. 

After a turn of the road, there he was with the 
portfolio under his but the next moment 


1¢ was passing him while he raised his hat, and 


arm ; 





she felt a pang at being seated there in 
exultation, leaving him behind 
look back at him 
ferent objects 


a sort of 


She could 1 

It was as if a crowd of indif 
had thrust them 
forced them along different paths, taking 
farther and farther away from 
making it useless to look back 
make any that would 
** Need we part?” than she cold stop the car 
him. Nay, what a world of 
reasons crowded upon her against anv movement 


of her thought toward a future that might reverse 





asunder, and 
them 
each other, and 

She could no 
more sign 


seem tO Say 


ri wait for 


ive to 


the decision of this day! 

**IT only wish I had known before—I wish he 
knew—then we could be quite happy in think- 
ing of each other, though we are forever parted. 
And if I could but have given him the money, 
and made things easier for him! were the long- 
And 
yet so heavily did the world weigh on her, in spite 
of her independent energy, that with this idea of 
Will as in need of such help and at a disadvan- 
tage with the world, there came always the vis- 
ion of that . *r relation 
between them which lay in the opinion of every 
one connected with her. She felt to the full all 
the imperativeness of the motives which urged 
Will's conduct. How could he dream of her de- 
fying the barrier that her husband had placed 


between them ?—how could she ever say to her- 


ings that came back the most persistently 


closer 


unfittingness of any 


self that she would defy it 3 





Will's certainty, as the carriage grew smaller 
in the distance, had much more bitterness in it. 
Very slight matters were enough to gall him in 
his sensitive mood, and the sight of Dorothea 
driving past him while he felt himself plodding 
along as a poor devil seeking a position in a 
world which in his present temper offered him 
little that he coveted, made his conduct seem a 
mere matter of necessity, and took away the sus- 
tainment of resolve. fter all, he had no assur- 


ance that she loved him: could any man pretend 





at he was simply glad in such a case to have 
the suffering all on his own side ? 


That evening Will spent with the Lydgates ; 
the next evening he was gone. 


EE ——— 


BOOK VII. 


TWO TEMPTATIONS. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


**These little things are great to litt] og 


e men. 
G DSMITH. 





** Have you seen much of your scientific phe- 
nix, Lydgate, lately ?” said Mr. Toller at one of 
his Christmas 
Farebrother on his right hand 


dinner 
much, I am sorry to say 
accustomed to parry Mi 
s b f in the new 





“answered the 





Toller’s banter 
about hi | medical light. ‘I 
am out of the way, ar d he is too 

*“*TIs he? 


chin, 





busv 

said Dr. Min- 
with mingled suavitv and surprise 

**He gives a great deal of time to the New 
Hospital,” said Mr. Farebrother, who had his rea- 


sons for continuing the subject: ‘* I hear of that 


I am glad to hear it, 


from my neighbor, Mrs. Casaubon, who goes there 


often. She says Lydgate is indefatigable, and is 


making a fine thing of Bulstrode’s 


He is preparing a new ward in case of the cholera 


Institution. 


coming to us 

And preparing theories of treatment to try 

F ients, I suppose,” said Mr. Toller 
‘Come, Toller, be candid, Mr. Fare 

brother. **You are too not to see the 


good of a bold fresh mind in medicine, as well as 





on the pat 





said 


clevel 


in everv thing else; and as to cholera, I far 


none of vou are verv sure what you ought to do 
If a man goes a little too far along a new road, 


it is usually himself that he harms more than any 


ore else.” 


**T am sure vou and Wrench ought to be 
obliged to him,” said Dr. Minchin, looking to- 
ward Toller, ** for he has sent you the cream of 





Peacock’'s patients 

‘* Lydgate has been living at a great rate for a 
voung beginner,” said Mr. Harrv Toller, 
er **] suppose his relations in the North back 
him up.’ 

** | hope so,” said Mr. Chichely, *‘ else he ou 
not to have married that nice girl we were all 
Hang it, one 


aman who carries I the 


the brew- 





has a grudge against 
prettiest girl in the 


so fond of 


town.’ 
**Ah, by God! ar 1 the 
Standish 
‘*My friend Viney didn’t half like the mar 
riage, I know that,” said Mr. Chichely. ‘“ 
wouldn’t do much. How the relations on the 
may have come down I can’t sav 
un emphatic kind of reticence in M1 
Chichely’s manner of speaking 
‘Oh, I shouldn't think Lydgate 
i Mr. Toller, with a 


other 


side 


There was 


ractice for ng.” sa 
at yr a living, 





ght toucl 
was d opped 
first time that Mr. Fare- 
s of Lydgate’s expenses 


not the 


brother had heard hi 


This was 
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, t to t 
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THE PATCHWORK QUILT 


THE PATCHWORK QUILT. | ve net nage , . wh ; . am, * her es ~y Fe He ne and th ¢ e m } t f POVERTY 


Tuer time when Am in | ewives k, unplagued by servants. What abundanes habits of |} vouthful d nd em} I t e of 
prided themselves on their neat and often elat crowned the board !—the stear ng tea-pot hot f her time t juilting-frame I ey, and 
ate patchwork quilts ely merry indeed were riz” biscuit, smoking " m the oven, cream | from whose skillful pencil t 
the “ quilting-bees,”’ when the women, young and | toast, three or four varieties of home-made cake, | tion « tl pag ngraved 
old, married and single, used to gather at somé and preserves of es de riptior ‘‘ sweet- | enough in one of his New England 1 bles that i e poor in this 
neigh s house to take a hand in the work meats,” as they were gener rally termed. Besides | discover a farm-house where the art s not ve f t ( h ted 
What a hum of voices, what cheery laughter, the men-fo - of the h pusehc ld, the minister was | become entirely a matter of tradition I for those 
what plying of needles, made the afternoon pass | usually the only representative of the > masculine | lady, whose pleasant f he has faithf t nd 
swiftly, et vork progressed as if in l ‘ h hus is, brotl ind 21's me | f ] 1 g, kind I t ns t 
hands sisted! How pleasant it was n later in the evening, when all kinds of merry, n to sketch her while at work S t 
Cver 1 nee nd tl ! ile ame ler ; h i lif 
chalk 1 [he re few ] u } } I ; i 
the V } frier ill lin p manuf ha k m only t A I 
clea tea! Our tl 1 the n ity of this brancl or g I WI 
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cares for a philosopher in rags, or the heart-rend 
ings of a sensible, excellent seamstress, who was 
‘light of cultivated a \ nees till mis- 
f ve compelled her to labor in a back-room 
wi a needie ¢ 
it is charming to discourse upon Chris‘ian 
sympathy and charity at an evening meeti..g. 
But retiring to a luxurious home, fine apart- 
ments, rich furniture, dainty dishes, conscious 
of being independent in circumstances, wholly 


unfits the good professor of universal love for 
all mankind for troubling himself about ab 
stract poverty. It is regarded as a kind of harm 
which disqualifies and disfranchises 
crushed with the burden of their 
ic ical necessities The I ich “ become poor, 
But it is wick 
to de spress the poor by cold manners or haugh 
ty inditlerence, for poverty depresses thesou]l nd 
is & weariness to the flesh. 


less ¢ 


rime, 


those who are 





p 
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ed 


ROMAN GOLD. 


It was somewhere about the year 1845 or 1846, 





believe, that the accomplished, brilliant, and 


w venerable Duke of Sermoneta, the head of 


the Roman nobility, and an artist by nature, di 
rected the attention of a protégé of his, the jew- 
eler Castellani, to the process of deepening the 
color and softening the metallic lustre of gold, 
The 


as it is now 


which has since made the tour of the world. 


special merit of the ‘‘ Roman Gold,” 


called, though it was originally called ‘* Etrus- 


ean,” and more correctly, consists in this, that 


by lowering the lustre and heightening the tone 


of the metal, the artist who works in it is ena- 
bled to make the setting of his jewels, his paint- 
, his C enhance 


ameos, and not detract from 


any brilliancy of color or of light which the jewels, 
Il- 
may be seen at 
Srarrk & Marcvs, 


But not of this only. 


aintin 


the } gs, or aa Cameos may possess. 
lustrations of this in abundance 
>» establishment of Messrs. 


22 John St. (up stairs), 


rhe ‘* Roman Gold” has an intrinsic beauty of 
its own, which, when skillfully and tastefully 
turned to advantage, enables the jeweler to sup- 


ply his customers with ornaments at once unique, 


striking, ‘‘ distinguished,” as the French say, and 
comparatively inexpensive. It gives, in short, 
to gold thus treated, all the value of a pigment ; 


and no gem could have a more positive warmth 
and glow of its own than have the bracelets, the 

antique ear-rings, the Etruscan rings and broaches 
hich are facture . tk 

which are manufactured now out of this noble 


and beautiful composition. —[ Com 


4. L. Luvstrer’s recent heavy importations of Books 
from England and the Continent of Europe merit the 
attention of all lovers of literature. His collection em- 
braces all classes and varieties, from the rare produc- 


tions of the 15th century, in luminous black-letter, with 


extravagant woodcuts, to the most recent issues of the 
E uropean press. These, with a rich array of the stand- 
ard authors, elegantly illustrated \ works, et WEP 


sof this old and 7 popular 


\ sata ist I N- 
EQ oF CHOICE HOLIDAY 





ALED ASSORTMENT 
BOOKS HAS JUST BEEN ADDED Descriptive Cat- 
alogues, priced at temptingly low figures, will be gratu- 
it y forwarded on application to the importer, A, 
L. Luyerer, London, and 188 Fulton St., New York, 





Tue Famity Sewre-Macurne. 
the Wilson Sewing- 


The invention of 
Machine is destined to exert an in- 
ver domestic comfort unequaled by any in- 
vention of the last hundred years. As an economical 
ement, it enables one person to do the work of 
nh @ superior manner and with unspeakably more 
ort. To satisfy yourself how perfect and simple 
machine can be, call at the Wilson Sewing-Ma- 
ne Rooms, and examine the perfect New Wilson 
ler-Feed Sewing-Machine, that is sold fifteen dol- 
heaper than any other first-class machine in use 











Sales 








room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all oth- 
er cities in the U.S. The company want agents in 
country towns.—({Com.] 

Facts For THe Lap -Mrs. A. K. Brown, 
Galesburg, Il., used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock Stit h Nia whine since 1857; the first ten 
years making bags for a flour mill, averaging 
fifty-five bags a day, besides the sewing for a 
family of sixteen; it is now in good running or 
der See the new Improvements and Wood's 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—{ Com. } 

A Parrr ror Youne Prorie. The Youth's Com- 
par 1 of Boston is one of the most judicious and 
enterprising sheets in the country.—{Com. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
an rv apd r AN’ = te Fnrae lans. 3) 
. ( ‘ ires oO 1 Women. b 
¢.R. Ludlam M.D.. if Hal cman Colleen Clete 
Just published, C. 8, Halsey, 72 State St.; Chicago 
New Yous Srauwenrs ) [NetiTure. ) 870. 


imagers 











I'l CTS LIKE MAGIC 
And Ww h invariable su cess, in all ses f 
CONSUMPTION, promptly arrest the wuse of 
he disease d fecting a permanent ( r. 
WINCHESTER 5 ane HOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
ODA 18 NOW universally admitted to be THE UN 
DOUBTED SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR THE PREVEN 
rion AND CuRE oF Consumption. It will cure 
n cases out of ten, a result which no other 
rn ly or Treatment has ever equaled or even 
a ed I'ry it! Sold by Druggists, 
2°? t i 1. WINCHESTER 

& ot ‘ Y 








HARPER'S 


TOYS 


AND 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 


Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in 
this country. All the latest Novelties imported 


expressly for our RETAIL trade. 

STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
_ 3894 BROADWAY, N.Y. 

OIL PAINTINGS, “Ww. tevin,” 


10 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For $5 00 either of Harper's 
e and Tue Sormnce or Heavru 
The best and only Illustrated Health Journal 
Address S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
359 hecaduur. N.Y 


‘A GREAT COMBINATION, 


And the very best business opportunity ever offered, is 
to be found in an agency for taking subscriptions to 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


a year. 
published. 


Great LITERARY, FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with 
which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture eve> offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 


FRYNCH OLEOGRAPH, 
called ** 3 -Away and her Pets.” (Oleo- 
yrap »hs are the choicest class of French Art- printing in 
the perfection of Oil Chrome We also give the 
superb $10 pair of Genuine och Oil Chromos, 





oils 


Fre 


** Wide Awake” and ** Fast Asleep,” sub- 
jects I IF E-S sIZE 


charming les of origina! Oil 
circulation in the 
ter than ever. Se- 
M. Atoort, Ep- 
WAR ie GLESTON, . niet Beerouer Stowe, &c. New 
and brilliant contributors. J/lustrated Holiday Number 
und back Nos. of Miss Alcott's story reer. The most 


‘ac 8in 
rijeat 





i: will 


10rs, I 


taking “*Combination!” The largest commissions paid ! 
One Agent made $800 in 3 months; anothe r $537 in 35 
days; another $94 40 in one week; one 7 6) in one 





daz, and many others from $5 and $10 to $40 per day. 
This year our offers are even more profitable. 

te No waiting for premiums. Tux Sussoriser 
GETS THEM WHEN HE PAYS HIS SUBSORIPTION, 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men 7" women wanted every where. 
ae territory, ‘lusively assigned, send earl) 
circular and te i . B. FORD & CO., 
Boston, Maas. ; C 1B IL; 


To 
for 
New York: 


San Francisco, Cal. 


= LACES 





Vuv els, PING bt » ae Clue 
ountry Send for full Winter Price-List to 
EHRIC HV’S TEMPLE of FASHION, 

287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N.Y 


SAV KE; 


CLOAK Ke, 
the 





MONEY,” 
Spend it in buying good 
’ ) ‘ ae 
Cable Screw Wire 


BOOTS and SHOES, 
HE Ariantio 


Try them, 


T Caste is a National benefit, so are 
Silver Tipped Shoes 
for Children, Never wear through at the toc 
I'ry them. For Sale by all Dealera. 


MO'L tt IRS, 


NESTLE’S LAC TEOU Ss 
THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


S Y 
FARINA, 

by the most eminent physicians. 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 





, H.ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, . 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 
INFANTS. 

THE 


’ 

Standard Microscope, 
The most powerful ever offered to the 
public. Magnifies 10,000 Price 
= 00. Also, a complete assort- 
ment of Mathematical Instruments, Op- 


ireas, 








era - Glasses, Telescopes, Pebble Specs 
and Eye-Glasses at reduced prices, 
Bb. KAHN, Manufecturing Optician, 
703 Broadway, N. Y. 
DRS. REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
Surgeon Dentists, 62 West 14th St., 
New York, have made the study and 
practice of Dentistry a life work. 
Painless extraction of teeth. 
ATENT METALLIC ee Gg meg 
certain cure for Rheumatism and Neuralg 
$5 00 per pair; 2 pairs, $8 00, $y mai | orex- 
press. Gko. § SW RE TSE R, 120 Wall St., N.Y. 








TTHE MAGIC DIAL, wherewith secret cor 
respondence may be carried on without fear of 

No one (although provided with one of 

can decipher it. ot ike it has ever 

It is simple and r e, and can be used by 

ar aa sa Al Lanpir, Agent, Box 5186, 

Now York P Will be sent f by mail to any address 
by inclosing rf ents Liberal discount to the Trade. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 
Entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode, Are 


edt 
stores, factories, churches, &c,. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS 
ye w uk som as SONS, 


89 Chambers St., New York, 





at 


_ 


x 
2 


PTR WEEK ind expenses paid. We 
want 1 e agent in every ¢ yuntyin 

S. Ack eaH R Lf ., 
so M " N.Y Chicago, I, | 








| SA VE YOUR EYES, 


ornamentaland cheap, Adapt- | 
llhousehold uses; also to 
} 


WEEKLY. 
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SHEPARD, LE BOUTILIER, & C0,, 


IMPORTERS, 
10 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


OFFER A LARGE 


AND ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES 


MUSICAL BOXES 


ALSO, 


THE LATEST AND 


NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


London, Paris, & Vienna Fancy Goods, 


SUITABLE FOR WHEDDIN 


NG 


AND OTHER PRESENTS. 


NEW GOODS CONSTANTLY ARRIVING. 
JOHN E. SHEPARD, late of the firm of ALEX. M. HAYS & CO. 








BILLIARD 
TABLES 
From $20 00, 











WEBSTER'S PATENT 


Trpyry T ‘ i r a] 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
PATENTED JUNE 27, 1871 
Awarded firat premium at the American 
and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1571. 
Is one of the most 
tmportant tnven 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
BUTTON -HOLE 
WORKER ever 
invented ! So sim- 
ple that a child 
can work a more 
Pp rfect button- 
10Ole with it than 
the most experi- 
enced hand can 
work without it. 
Every stitch is 
taken with the 
+ most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Ss used en- 
tirely independ- 
nt of the sewing- 
machine, 


Institute 


and will 
a lifetime. 
Does away with 
. pricking the fin- 
gers straining the 
eyes, and with im- 
perfect and Irreg- 
ular-worked but 


last 





sel 


iversal satisfaction. 


Ladies 
worth their weight 


ton-holes. They give ur 
who use them say that they are 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. Local and trave ling agents 
wanted every where. They sell at sight, and give over 
100 per cent. prgfit. Sample Button-Hole Worker and 


sample Buttondlole Cutter, packed in a neat case, with 
full directions for use, together with sample of our 
new and novel way of canvassing, sent to any address 


on receipt of 65 cents, 
attention. Address 
WEBSTER ORG CO., 
Manvractrurrers, ANSONIA, 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware 


Salesrooms at the factory, at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and at No, 2 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


TRG po A] iM ‘ 
JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 
In great demand. A compl Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 

352 Pearl St. (Frank , New York City. 


a 


Orders by mail receive prompt 


CONN 


te success. 


in Square 







RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our lllustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store Impaired Vision and 
Overworked ee] 


wt i 


how to cure Weak, 


Watery, Inflame< and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 


HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 
DR. J, BALL & CO., ©. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


GUNTHER’S 
CHICAGO CANDIES, 


Famous throughout the Union for purity and de- 
licious quality, will be Expressed to any _ of the 
country on receipt of 60 cts. a pound. 30xes, one 
pound or ypward. Address 

Cc. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, Chicago. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses. 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Ru 


POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York, 


A GREAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OF 
GANS, of three firat-clasa makers, incl ndtr Waters’, at 
extremely low pric es for cash, during the 
Holidays. Vew F-octave first-class PIANOS, mod- 
ern improvements, for $275 cash. The CONCERTO 
PARLOR ORG 1 N are the most beautiful in st and 
perfect in tone ever made. Price, for 6 st ps, $200, 10 
stops, $250. Others for $50 and upwards for cash, Il- 
tustrated Catalogues mailed 

g SAMPLES ser t for 50c. that retail quick f 
12 gio. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. ¥ 


Full-size Cues, & 
Club and 8 
Specialties 
Diagram fre« 
Abbe at os cl ry 
95 Liberty St., N.Y 





FOR 
SHEATHING, 
PLASTERING, 
ROOFING, 
DEAFENING, 


AND 


CARPET LINING. 


d circulars se 


P 
eneatee, PAPE =, E 
~R 
“Dn E ; G LE STON, 


| The popular author of “The — 
and “ The End of the World,” ll write a 


NEW STORY 


For Boys and Girls, commencing 
1873, and continuing through 


THE SCHOLAR 


re will be a new led Curiou 
Things, ind Prof. Peabody will write a series 


A 


+" B. E. HALE & 
56 & 58 Park Place, N 
Sole 


CO., 


rts for Eastern St 


— 
= 


er Schoolm 


in : “pends : 


the year, 1 


rtment, ca 


| titled the Microscope Club, The Maga 
| be enlarged to 32 pages. 
Send 10 cents for san copy. Single subscriy 
$1 20 per year. ( nbs of 10 or more, 80 s pe 
Blackmer, & Lyon Pub, Cos, Chicago. 


| Adams, 


ENGINE is ™ 





TURED BY COLTS 
Fire Amms Manvrac 
e interchange 





iction. 


It is simple ¢ 


that a child may 








of them it ist 4 € 
U.S., and the universa rt 
ment confirm we A 
and, therefore, we f gua 
antee then For ¢ 





and Price-List call upor 


address WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y 


For Ever 
BODY 


HOLIDAY NUMBER =: 


all ott 
engravings and interest of its readin g-matter, Send 
Fifteen cents for single copy or Twenty-fir 
Two copies. Ready about the mic | 
Orders filled in turn as received. 
HENRY H, SAGE, 38 


265 Washington St., Bu 










The best magazine | afer children in the world. 


THE )| 


CHILDREN'S HOUR. 





An illustrated magazine, e« 





favorite of the children ‘ ‘from fi “ for 
1873, be as pure and as full of att ing 
beautiful pictures as ever. Price, a 





copies, $%. Sample numbers, 10 cet 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 
“4 Useful Holiday Gift.’ 
PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN 
=z) ALG 



















As now improve i, the most pe rfect pen manufactured 
Writesten hours withone filling. Saves one-third the t 
Can be sent by mail 7 yistered letter. Send for 
Circulars. Manufactured only by 
JOHN 8S. PURDY, 212 Broadway, cor. Fulton St., N.Y., 
Manufacturer of Gold Pens, Gold das Holders. 
yr L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
+ and Flute. Agent for Tilton's 
P Guita the 
in use. Dea Mus l 
Instruments, Music, and Strings. Cata 
ogues free. 120 Tremont St., Bos Mass 
] 50). THE Nit + wy. AM 
> v Magazine fo READE! s 
istrated. g#~ Send stamp for 
NOW ia thet 
JOHN 'L. SHORE ¥. 
| 36 Bromfield St,, Bostdn, 


1G8, TOU PEES, &« D 


\ Fe Den St., Brookiy: ae “| 
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NOVELLO’S’ |MAHOGANY, 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF | ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
W000, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c, 
() P EK R A S. | Large and Choice Sok I reign and Dom 





Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitat VENEERS, BOARDS, ‘AND PLANK. 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; wi al Imported and manufactured by 
man, or French and English words, Published monthly. GKORGE W. READ &€ CO., 
Paior One Dorrar; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet —— Az ,& 172 < entre = “5 at ¥. 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. Mill and Yard, 196 to 200 Lewis St , 
-” $ = &@ Send for Catalogue and Price-List 
naghe HOLIDAYS 
F Le Nozze pt Ficar 
Fra “Dr AVOLO, RicoLerro, are drawing near! and those intend 
Don GIOVANNI, SoMNAMBULA, GIFTS for ANY of their PRIEN Us . 
Norma, Der Freisouvtz Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not be 
ao we ff ’ ? ’ one would be BETTER appreciated thar 
Lveta pt Lame PT ANNHAUBER 
beats Rogers | Manone OVELTY 
Ir SaOT STORM, I Purrrant, 
sy — : LoueNncuin, PRINTING PRESS 
3A RUIERR, Send for 0. descriptive i ustrated Par 










contair the various A 





is eo. woo >s, Manu 





“We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVEI LO, BE K n 
A le vf € i-st's, Jost: 
EWER, & CO.S editions of Operas, and have much Ne. 0. ee: 
easure in statine that we consider them thoroughly | Not uspensi on of Business on account of Fire! 
correct and relia | 
(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, | 
CARL ROSA, | 


CHARLES SANTLEY 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. | 


- Flame na 


Boston & Chicago. 





NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any mus l t A full and graphic account of the Greatest Fires of 
4 ‘ . P the World. Full of interes d of startling ever 
cour » OF « t pudisiers Sent Blowing ap oF eeu dings; Pe e . gin Ter 
postpaid on receipt ot price Sacrifice of I Wealthy 


AG ENTS W ANTED. 
ar and terms, address UNION 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Springfield, 





da, P 


a, Ga 


Mass., 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CQ, of Atlan 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


BILLIARD TABLES. 





The Weekly Sun 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Reports, 

The Beat Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports. 

Tae Best Paper Every Way. 












; - THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
THE NONPAREIL DESIGN. Pat. Oct p aes pe 56 columns. $1 year, or less than 2 cx 
nense stock of new and second-} i BIL- mber. Send your dollar. 
LIARD TABLES, o ill desig First 7 , err New ¥ ‘ 
~ » 6x10 Tables ee THI UN, N wi rk 
s ae "here Bi e | “Aly \ superb wew genuine PRANG 
caae” ino anemteeatneel nd for Cata- | TU iN CHROMO, the most elegant chr 
logue. KAY ANAG H ‘x DECKER \ mo of b hoquet ea . : s 
oH & DECKER, _ "| LEAVES, mate’ Price $1 - 
EN FREF popular fam paper, the “Sra 
| somalia nem S wi ar fl : ‘ I 
| Banner exposes 8 diers, is overfi ng 8} 
| did stories, tales, poems, fiz str se. &§ ul 
LY, EVERY BODY needs bs) IS N ANTI 
MONEY REFUNDED. Now is the time Specimens 


Address Star-Spai 


gied Banner, Hinedale, N. H 





















If you wish to be cured of the habit, address 
aie Bane meer» gh beens yp T. E. CLARKE, M.D., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
D.D.. and Rev. Ane. Srevens, LL.D., wit host of | - ; 
eminent contributors. Conceded to be the foremost of R IVERVIEW Military Academy, ! 
Methodist newspapers, always f sie, N. Y. A thorough-going s for 8 
Sunday or week day he drer a 
vided for. Something € SS = 
odiste or not. Be 2 > 
7 nly from now until Jar . —) % SS 
e rper’s Monthly, Weekly, or Ba | a eZ wm to 
re *riodicals for 1873, send for specimet s s s = 
re und Club List Each subscr yon =| 4 a -* 7 
8 | with a fine engraving of Wesley and 25 Meth- 3s he » oe 
odist bishops. Agents liberally paid. “= |= gy ctihG = on 
G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, |? o pol | a 
7 < ree _ , ~ = 
114 Nassau Street, New York. Se SHADE ROLLERS. 3 o 
m ft # ~» 
ROGERS’ | @ | =A. ocT.1f764. B43 
GROUPS OF oS 5 - ——— ti 
nn oO & 126 A Cor. Broome = 
N . , 
Oo Street 
SI A’ rv ARY. Pa Broadway, v. ¥.¢ TA 
Pla Doct | | 
rroup’ of hildre: 100 prac in Ae Ne AN ac. I 50 
a ed. | postpar ng every Year, M 
P $15. is los I e Cent lao a P t¢ 
at ri rated > ir j Avents m 
. gue and 'P rice- ‘George A. ‘Heard ‘k Co., Bos Mas 
I 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., N { 


PLAYING DOCTOR 
LAYING . 








A NEW CARPET. 
aT WonvER. The New England C arpet 
( lished over a quart rof a century ago, having | The “Three-Ply” Roofing is a perfect suc ie 






nuch time, talent, and money, to produce a 


20,000,000 feet ir se ( ulare an 














st i cod durable ¢ arpet at a low pric e, after years of : Pres MICA ROOFING ( 0.7 Mai on s OY. 
xperim ee wi ith the best artisans, have brought } - ’ . 
med and ve KI wn " & WHY « : } 

a GE i m AN TAPES ah Y i- | oO e Pia $2007 
whi ae $600 |! 

em da potters . 100 per ct. | 
ce or § diffe t erns for genta, but « 

NEW ENGLAND ¢ \RPET co... Factor 
373 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. oft 
= B 








SAVE YOUR EYES! 


Throw Away Your Spectacies f 
Avoid a surgical operation by | 
reading’ our Iifustrated *‘ PHYSI- 
OLOCY OF FHE EYE AND SIGHT’ 
and Near-Sightedness. It treats 


DIO LEwis. Editor 
THE NEW - LUSTRATED PEOPI es WEEKLY, 





on tmpaired Vision,Weak, Watery, 
Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and the 





worst disorders of the Eye. Mailed = ~y ine ks fixed ites If army in pe f 
free to any address by | fn ak ome 
=: New York College of Health, gift of the char t 
BOX 840 P.0. 165 &167 BROADWAY, N.Y. “JUST SO HIGH 
— 4 ts ng weer rd < ax 
1823 JUBILEE! 1873. | four hu names a, anot 
Retter than Pictures is the ret « ae om — eI ; 
‘DIV Vv Ly IOCDDVLED Ail esemaumnes this-rent cemBéention thet 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, | ccna tsgren einai he 
I Great A we r | : MACLEAN, ST¢ AT - & CO p ~ 
x Year wv t ITBILEE YEAR BOOK | P York. I 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., r TN Tha wrest * : 
37 Park Row, New York. \ , ype sn xT tha$ fines Os 7 Sie 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. | menscents. JOHNB. Al “Pu 


WEEKLY 


& BR 
gE KONO? 


Latest Publications, 








SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG 
FORCE. Being Vol. IV. of Science for the ¥ 
y Jacos Auwort. Illustrate 2mo, Cloth, ¢ 
HEAT. LIGHT WATE! {ND LAN! 
FORCE 4 vole. Ililu d ( t 
$1 530 each 
DR. WAINWRIGHT PATIENT A Nove I 
Evuunp Yares, Author of “ Black et 
at I Wrecked in Port,” & Paj , 
NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA ( 1 f 
Health, Pleasure he , | k f 
lrave Se : I Cua Nort ’ 
New Li aLed raj $ { 
$2 5. 
THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN G rapa th ‘ 
AND FRANCE, w a D f Siege 
sailles By | M Gene WwW. B Hs 
U.S.A one) Sixth Infant ( 
$2 5 


A WOMAN'S VI 


nd Dead,” & Svo, P 


FOR THE — An Histor Nov B 


Gibbon, f “For Lack of Gold K 














ba Eug sh an Ame al istrations by Tl = 
as Nas ppard, Thomas Worth, C. 8. Rein 
bart, J J. Mabone and othe 

OLIVER With 28 I s t J 
la Paper, 6 ( : 
(te ; 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT W ry “ 
y Baruard. vo, Pay ; ( $ 
THE OLD CURIOSIT} HOP. With & Illus 
t s by Thomas W , Paper, 7 
DAVID COPPERFIELI With I ‘ f Au 
th and 61 Lilustra 8 by J. Ba Sv 

Paper, $1 Clota, $1 & Kea 

DOMBEY AND SON. Witt Illus ne by 
W. L. She d. 8vo, P 0. « ; 
(Kea i December.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY Illustrated by C. 8 
Reinha in Pre 

PICKWICK PAPERS. Illustrated by T. Nas 
(in Prepara 

BLEAK HOUSE. (In Press.) 

A ¢ vIRL* S Rom i NCE and Other St es. By F.W 
Re . f Carr ‘ fessior ‘M 
tie: a Stray No Man's Fr “ Christie's 
Faith,” “ Poor H & Paper, & 

4 ALMANAC I A f Ww 

BO « i Liles 

( vo, Pay 25 a; I k f Sit 

LIFE Illustrating t rney of ¢ Ana 
‘ fr ) Ea . ¥ 

} S 5 " } Circle I 

I I > Ijjustra C. Gray Parke 

4 r] 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS A Novel By Aw 
T vy T n, A ré I G t I f 
G j Ss Hi eata & 
g Pay : ( + 

THIRTY YEARS IN THI HAREM r, The Auto 
biogra ‘M k-Ha ‘ of Hi Hi. BKibriz 
Mebemet-Pasha l2mo, ¢ : 

a Has & 1 THE. f the € 
t a ’ } j part f 
United State ’ p f they 

sw Hanren’s Carta : n f } f 
Siz Ce np Z slang 


WOODWARDS COUNTRY 
HOMES 


150) "omer or'mmoderate 


ORANGE JUDD & CO.,, 
I 1 } 
> 





I AMB KNITTING -MACHINE,—™ 





. i rs uj MB I U 
MACHI ‘ ‘ ’ 
ay I 
“ 
Ma ‘ ) i 
GENTS WANTI tf li Bos. 
A: ¥.% au Syste f Extingui 
ug F Bates, Fire ws, Bank \ | . < 
& , 2 ut ke Ii 
Cak 4 » W t Justi Ha 
a * A nee of working 
$5 to $20 
. A & i s : 
MONEY Cheer oursts. Catslogues, samples, 
4 oO a ( 
EI Ss. M.5 | 


$329 orm 


MONEY ":' 


EN WANTED.—* 
500 AGE rs Al ret : 


RUBBER Staite 


{a Wanted, —A t ke 1 at 
2 « de I ‘ j P M 

OT) EM H WEEK -4 

GAQD Expens me and carriage furniee 


\W ANTED AGENTS on 








LOO 7 

PRINCE BISMARCK’ 8 LETTER. 
| His Opi nion of General Hazen’s “ Sch 

and Army in Germany and France.” 
THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER 

MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 

Siege Life at Versailles By Brevet Maj 

Gen. W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel Sixth 

Infantry. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 

Dear Sir eend 7 
fr ym the far pani 
ship in France, which I recollect with great pleasure 
and | am giad to think that the resu fe an ear 
est a used investigation of the effici . 4 
fo . ss in arms should be laid before the 
Ame an nation, whose institutions and achie 
euts w ever be an object of attentive servation 
and sympathe nterest with my tryme 

Plea accept the assurance of my highest 
sidera 


ENGEANCHI A N By Jame my, 
Parn, Author of ** Carly s ¥ Ce I 
“A Beggar on Horseback Bred be Bur 
“Found | ‘ er, & ut 


Major-General W. B. Haze» 
Ppiouz 4 
Pustisuzp sy HARPER & BROTUERS, New Youx 
cm Hanrer & Seorures will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unite tates, 
n receipt of F2° 
D* AGENTS want 
‘ j 
i mar ‘ i \ ‘ 
RES } S N.Y 
3 MPLOV MENT $10 to #20 y 
‘ Price 220. 
‘ St. | M 


yo AGENTS WANTED. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BOOK 


500 s 


\ | | r } 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Prof. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, 
,Oove 


$50 PER WEEK! 


. \l 
VA y ‘ 


AGENTS! A Rare Chance!! 
240 
at once, 


in cash 


7 
AGENTS WANTED 
K. ¥. CURTIS, 838 } ‘ York 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZIN WEEALY, and 
BAZAR 
I M A 
I ‘ 4 
Hi ! ‘ 
P Ml | : 
} 
. I 8) 
4 HA! ERS * ¥ 








LOOS 





HARPER'S 


WATCH O'CLOCK. 


MISTRESS. 
SERVANT. 
MISTRESS. 
SERVANT 
on purpose a , 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
=~ ONLY. —— 
OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE STOCK 


LADIES’ FURS, 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE 
N ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES OF 


SACQUES and TURBANS. 
502-504 Broadway. 


N. B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY 


‘ Bridget, you're very late 


RI CES, 


DEPART- 
Is ONLY 


WE BELIEVE 


OUR STOCK OF 
PORCELAIN, POTTERY, 
G LA Ss. 


FANCY GOODS 





Is the best ever exhibit i in Ne ind inyite an 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
747 BROADWAY, near Sth St., N.Y 


Over 12,000,000 


square feet now in use, 





FIRST PREMIUM MEDAL 
ED IN 1870, AND IND«¢ 
CERTIFICATE FROM , AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE IN 1871, A8 


“THE BEST ARTICLE IN THE MARKET.” 


BESTOS ROOF COATING, ASBESTOS BOII 
ER FELTING, ROOFING and SHEATHING FELTS 


AWARD- 
IRSED BY 





ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, ASBESTOS BOARD, 
ASBESTOS PAPER, &c. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms 
to Dealers, &c. 
H,. W. JOHNS, 
{ Established) New Offices, 8T MAIDEN LANE, cor. 


1 inisss. f GOLD STREET, New York 





In rich inlaid ond ewood and other ‘fine 


Cases—ALI 
SIZES, STYLES, , 





and PRI playi from 
tune to over one hundre pay Accompanimente 
Bells, Drums, Castane ts, ¢ and Voix ¢ 
Call and J nnd the larg poss sone < d in this 
country. Send for Circul 
MUSI¢ AL BOXES R EP ATR , D b k 1 work 
men, Mm. J. PAILL ARD & C 0., 


680 Broadway, N. Y. 


i ECKWITH SEWING-MACHINE, IMPROVED, 
$12. On 30 days’ trial. Sent on receipt of $12 

Money refunded if desired, lees Express charges. on 

return of machine. 26 West Broadway, N. Y 


to-night. 

‘Oh, m'm, I'm sure it’s only half past nine by my Kitchen clock.” 
** Yes, but you mustn't go by your Kitchen clock.” 

* Well, m’m, I know that’s right in’m, for I always keep it exact an hour too slow | 


| Africa, and of the three Search Expeditions o 


STORY of the GREAT EXPLORER. 


LIVINGSTONE | 


AND HIS AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


A complete account of the Heroic Old Scotchman’'s 
Adventures and Discoveries in Southern and Equatorial 


YOUNG, STANLEY, & DAWSON, 


and chapters on Nile Discovery, on the African Slave 
Trade, &c., &c., with Portrait, Map of the “Great Wa- 
ter Shed” Region, &c. 

From the “LIVINGSTONE and STANLEY” of 
8. O. Beeton, F.R.G.S., and Ronald Smith, of Bombay ; 
and from Dr. Livingstone’s own Official Reports and | 
Private Correspondence 

One Fine Volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 
Sold by all Book and News Dealers, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by 
ADAMS, VICTOR, & CO., Publishers, 
98 William St., New York. 
THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 


550 BROADWAY, 
West Meriden, 


Conn. 


Factories, 


N.Y. 








Magic Lanterns 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents each. 
Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments.... 153 pages 
2d. Optical Instruments : — 
3d Stereopticons. Ww 
ith. Phy steal Apparatus. 66 
5 Broadway, New York 924 Chestnut St. ? hilada. 








The GUIDE 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not 


25 


is now published Quvarrerty. 
half the cost. Those who afterward send money to 
the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may also 
order Twenty-five cents’ worth extra—the price paid 
for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans for 
makin 
‘Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 







&c.,and containing a masa of information invaluable to 
the lovers of flowers. One Hundred and Fifty pages, on 
fi ed paper, some Five Hundred Engravings, and 
As » Colored Plate and Chromo Cover. 
The First Edition of Two Hunprep Trovsanr just 
printed in English and German, and ready to send out. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
Inenre in the 


ACCIDENTS, w= ss2"+ 





| 
Rural Homes, Designs for Dining=- | 


} 


WEEKLY. 


GORHAM MF'’G Co., 


SILVERSMITHS 


FINE ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFACTURERS, | 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Wholesale Rooms, No. 1 Bond St., New York. 





The Gorham Company respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing facts for the consideration of purchasers of 


Sterling Silverware and Fine Electro-Plate. The es- 
sential features claimed for their Silver, to meet the 
requirements of a refined and cultivated taste, are ele 

gance of design, combining form, outline, and orna- 


me ntation, skilled workms anship, and purity of metal. 
The Gorham C« ompany have had an experience of over 
thirty years in its manufacture, which, combined with | 
their own personal supervision, justify them in the 
claim that their productions are not only of the high- 
est grade manufactured in the present advanced state 
of the art, but that their great facilities enable them to 
produce Sterling t be approached | 


Silver which can not 
in price. 
ELECTRO-PLATE. 
To meet the requirements of others, who, while 
have equally good taste and discernment, 





use a substitute for real silver, the Company mant 

facture what is known as “‘Gorham Plate. It pos 
sesses all the elements of real silver in solidity (th 
base being a hard, ringing metal like silver , beaut 

finish, elegance of form and outline, and ext rem¢ dur- 
ability. It can only be ruished fr ym silver by its 
special trade- -mark 8 stamped upon the base uf each piece 


he Gorham Company do not sell at retail 
all who may wish to obtain either Silver o 
to the leading Jewelers in the place where 
reside. 

















hy 
are offeredin Elegant New Styles, with import 


ant improvements; their already brilliant reputation 
will be enhanced only by trial of their merits, and not 
by publishing testimonials. Lovers of whatever is 
refined and progressive in music will be charmed by 
the beautiful orchestral effects of their 

STOPS, 


COMBINATION SOLO § 


~culars with music Pree. 
1 in every Town. 

GEO. WOODS & CO., 

Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Purity of Tone, * 
Construction. c 
ta Agents wani 
Address 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


AND 
BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN 
COMBINATION 
Reliable, simple, mive nient Samp! 
sent free for %5 aveling Canvassers 


5 Tr: 
min STODDARD & CO., 
63 Fulton St., New York. 








THE WONDER € AMERA, 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


Will show any opaque hiect, 
Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
E. I. HORSMAN, 100 William St., New York, 


Sole Agent for the U nited States. 


“lel S tear En D 
atica! Instru 
te. Alsoseries 


n preparing ob- 
I Work, with D 


BLISHEO 1837 


A 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


tw” Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Mid. 


SKATES. 


Discount to Clnbs llust Ca yer 
J. F. MARSTERS, ° sort Ot , Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 


RECEIVED THE 


MavAt OF SPHCIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872, 


AS THE 
“Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Enconium.” 
It is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS 


J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York. 








| 
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E XTRA!!! 
UNION ADAMS & CO, 


Have manufactured, ¢ cpressly 


For the Present Season, a Sple ndid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&c., &C., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


&c., 


637 BROADWAY. 


TTENRY CAPT. 


Now has a beautiful assortment of, Watches 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, 

No. 23 Union Square, ow York. 

E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


and 





J. ALFRED JURGENSEN 


WATCHES, 


Anchor, Lever, Chronometer, Sweep Seconds, 1,5, and 
15 Minute Repeaters. These watches are now pro- 
nounced the best time-keepers made. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
20 & 22 John St., New York, 

Sole Agents for the U.S. 

Also, a Large Assortment of WALTHAM Watches. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The and Most Perfect Manufact 
in the United States. 


91,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
gz Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 


Oldcst, Largest, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


HAWKES’ PATENT AND ONLY PERFEv! 
FOUNTAIN PEN writes 10 hours, saves \< time, nandy 
as the ordinary pencil, holder fits any pen—$2, $3.54 
$4. Gold Pens, Gold and Rubber Charms, and Pencils, 
by mail. Send stamp for Circular 

W. A. COOKE, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


** Best in the Market.” 





ASH W ORTH’S 
SIX -CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
BOLD BY 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 











Avex. Kine & Co, Agents, New York 





| GRAND. SQU ARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ARE 


THE CHEAPEST 


BECAUSE THE 
Best and Most Durable. 
WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N.Y. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
First Quality only, at Moderate Prices 
Transit, $175; Level, $135; Six-inch Nonius 
Surveyor’s Compass, $45. Every Instrument 
guaranteed. Price-Lists sent free. 
BLUNT & CO., 


P. O. Box 1585, 16 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
And Views. for Public Exhibitions, Sunday- Scho 
Secret Societies, Parlor Entertainments. A ple 
and profitable business for a man with small « 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. McAL- 
LISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


per week is being made 
0¢) by goodagents. Address 
mC RRAY HILL PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 


Al aREh 
€ 100. NATION eT AT 





129 East 28th Street, New York. 





is 


it 
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[Contrxvep From No 


HARPER'S 


833, Pace 981 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. 


Ry B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BLADE-O’-GRASS,’ 


WITH THE DAWNING OF A NEW YEAR, BEGIN A 
NEW LIFE. 
‘‘Ir I were to tell yo 


I have felt no sorrow because of the position we 


1,” she resumed, “that 


are in—not as regards money, though that can 


not be worse, but as regards our living togeth 


er, not being married—I should tell you what 


I have felt bitter, bitter sorrow 
When friends fell off 
much—when the 


is not true 
bitter, 


from me I 


bitter shame 
suffered 
one I had, a girl of my own age, said, 
forbids 
leading a wrong life; 


perhaps father w 


dearest 
* Father 
me to speak to you because you are 
when you are 
not be so hard upon you, 
and we may be friends again—though never as 
Jane! never as we were!’ I turned 
sause I loved her.” 

She paused a moment, and he, with a full 
sense of his own little 
What she was saying now was 
all the more bitter because 


we were, 


sick, Saul, be 


unworthiness, drew a 
away from her 
hitherto no word 
of implied reproach had passed her lips. She 
knew 
him, put forth her hand to draw him cleser to 
her, bat withdrew it without ful 
filling her purpose, as though it might make 
her waver 

“T sa Saul knows what is right ; 
when he is in a position he will say to me, 
Jane; and I pictured to 


his thoughts, and, in her tenderness for 


immediately 


ito myself, 





yome, 
myself our going to 
some quict church one morning, without any 
one knowing it but ourselves, and coming back 
married. But the part you 
took in the strike crushed you and kept you 
down. Tie masters were against you natural- 
ly; and I knew that as my friends had fallen 
off from me, so your friends and fellow-work- 
men had fallen off from you. I blamed myself 
for it, for it was my counsel that caused you to 
desert the men as you had deserted the mas- 
ters. I did not see the consequences when I 
spoke; I should have held my tongue.” 

“ Jane,” said Saul, gloomily, ‘‘ you were right; 
I had my doubts that very night, after I had 
made the speech that inflamed me in the mak- 
ing as much as it inflamed the men in the hear 
ing. I lost my head; no wonder they turned 
against me afterward. I should have done the 
But in acting as I did, I acted 
What, then, did I do, when I 


it was not to be; 





same by them. 


conscientiously 
began to feel the consequences of my own act 
Sought for consolation in drink, and but fo 
faith—but for 
patient endurance, and your untiring efforts t 
bring me back to reason—might have found a 
lower depth even than that. But patient love | 
Death will overtake me, or I will | 
overtake it, when I break the promise I gave 
you not long ago!” 

‘*T know it,” she said, with a bright look 
which he could not see, her back being toward 


the light, ‘‘and that is why I can trust you 
\ 


your steady, unwavering you 


prevailed. 


now; that is why I have courage to say what 


There is no fear between 


I am about to say. 
us of misapprehension of each other's words, of 
each other’s acts; and therefore I do not hesi- | 
tate. Saul, if I have done my duty by you— 
and I have striven to do it, with all my heart 
and soul—it remains for you to do your duty 
by me.” 

He had no word to say in reply; that he had 
failed in his duty to her, that upon her had fall 





en the greater part of the misery, and all the 
shame of their lot, he was fully conscious. But 
he had never heard her speak like this before ; 
her voice was firm, though tender, and he held 
his breath, waiting for her next words. 

‘Tt remains for you to do your duty by me.” 


As she repeated these words it required the 


g 
and her inward suffering from af- | 


was successful in her 


strongest. effort of her will to keep the beating 
heart 
fecting her voice. She 
effort; for, knowing what would occur within 


the next few hours, the imminence of the com- | 


ing crisis gave her strength, and her voice was 
clear and stead; 

‘* How—in what way ?” he asked, in an agi- 
tated tone. 

“* Be 


ed aside for an instant only 


she cried, turn- 
by the agitation 
in his voice; ‘‘ be sure that I love you wholly, 
heartfully !’ 


sure of it. 


ire of one thing, Saul,” 


Teach me my duty. I 
will do it.” 

She steadied herself again. 

“Saul, we can not go on as we are. We 
have come low—vyery low; but worse is before 
us, if we are content to let it come, without an 
Listen. 
piness that can fall to my lot is to be your wife 


effort to avoid it. The greatest 


hap- 


**T believe it,”’ he said. 


But not as you are, Saul! Tear yourself 


from your present surroundings—tear yourself 
from this place, where there is no hope for you 
for me! 


‘“* GRIF,’ 


your face! 
be for you t be 
have a home for 


happiness ! 


succeed 


mind how poor—I will be your wife 


married, | pay me for all t 


we should remain as we are 


If we were at opposite ends of the | window at her back. 


“JOSHUA MARVEL,” Erc., Erc 


world, there is a tie that binds us which neither 
of us can ever forget. 
her lips would seek my breast, her little hands 
would stretch themselves out to you, to caress 


If she were in her grave, 


What kind of happiness would it 
able to say, Come, Jane; I 
you, for her! 
He repeated, ** What kind of 
but uttered no sound 

** Make the 


with his lips, 
effort !—aw from here. Ifyou 
never mind how humble it is, never 


loving you 


no more than I love you now, and you will re 

hat I have suffered If you 
fail— But you will not fail, Saul. I know it! 
I feel it! Make the effort; for the sake of my 


love for you, for the sake of yours for me I 
think, if it were placed 
should make the effort, 


before me that vou 
and, failing, die, or that 


I should cl 


ose to 


lose you, and never look upon your face again 


Ne 


I 


TOTTIL 


Here! 


Christmas is coming, Saul. 


We are near the end of this sad yea: 
Let it be the turn 
ing over of a new leaf for us. 
—I will not say for your own sake, for I know 
how poor an incentive that would be to you- 
but for mine, and with the dawning of a new 
year, begin a new life! 

** And this is the duty that remains for me to 
do, Jane ?” 
is is the duty.” 
from 


Nerve yourself 











any doubt of her, or of the task 


she set before him, did he pause, but because he 
was for a while overpowered by the goodness of 
the woman who had sacrificed all for 

loved him, believed in him, 


for him—wh¢ 





capacity for good in him 





quered his emotion, he 
** And then, should such a happy time ever 
come, you will let me make the poor reps 
tion 
“How gladly!” she exclaimed, ‘oh how 


you will marry me? 


gladly ! 

sé No 
promise, Jane ?” 

No more, Saul 

“F promi With all my 
Pi 

“He knelt before her, and, with luis head in 
ler lap, shed tears there, and prayed for strength 
} 


more words are needed than that I 





strength I 


prayed with trustfulness, though t road was 
dark before him. 


light of the clear « 


Lifting his head, he saw the 
id sky shining through 
With her arms clasped 
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that time and this Ben Sparrow had grown 
from a very small 


1 baby to a very small man, 
, 
‘ 


and many eventful things had occurred to him 
When he came to man’s estate 
} 


he ever came into—he 


the only estate 


entered into busin 





» left 


a grocer; married, and lost his wife, wh« 





behind her one child, a son, \ had ** gone 


wrong,” as the saying is, and whose place knew 


him no more, of life are 
generally believed to be a very common experi 
but they could scarcely have been so with 


s, and 


so very few ups (if any) in the course of hi 


The “ ups and downs 


ence ; 
Ben Sparrow, he had so very many dowt 





career. Still, he managed to plod on some 


yr other, until the present time, when he and 





‘ 1 
his granddaughter, Bessie Sparrow, whom you 
have seen, and Tottie, a child of whom you have 
had a glimpse, after she had been put to bed by 


Bessie, are living together in the small house of 





which the grocer’s shop forms part, 
rhis short biography being concluded, we 


his parlor, 


upon Ben Sparrow, sitting in 
contemplating the separate parts of the curious 


The only oth 


er person in the room is Tottie, who is perched 


piece of work above referred to. 


on a high 
} 


chair, with a rail in front, to prevent 


er making an attempt to walk in the air, and 





whose attention is divided between the old man 
and certain sweet things which are spread upon 
the table. Such as three large fat figs—lus- 


cious young fellows, new, ripe, and with so 
about them as to make their 


(Tottie is ready 


tempting an air 
destruction appear inevitable. 
to act as executioner; her eager eyes attest that 
they Such 


as half a dozen or so sticks of cinnamon, not as 


would have short shrift with her 


fresh-looking as the figs, being indeed rather 
wrinkled but, 
standing their snuffy color, they have an in- 
tickle the 


(Tottie would not say them nay, 


specimens of spice; notwith- 


viting odor about them, and nose 
tantalizingly. 
and is ready to devote them to destruction on 
the first word of command.) Such as a few 
dozen of plump dried currants, of exquisite 
sweetness. As Tottie weil knows, from ex- 


perience of their fellows, not honestly come 
by; for, notwithstanding her tend sars, Tot- 


tie has a vice, as you shall presently see.) Such 





as two or three bunches of muscatel raisins, 
rich- looking, princes among grapes, with a 
bloom upon their skins, which speaks eloquent- 


ly of luscious juices within. lottie’s eyes 
wander to these, and her mouth waters, and 
her fingers wait but for the opportunity. If 
some kind fairy would but cry ‘ 


y “Shop!” now, 
and call for a quarter of a pound of brown su 
gar, or an ounce of tea—the best one-and-four 
sugar! But 
business is slack, as Ben Sparrow will tell you, 
with a doleful shake of the head, and there ap- 
pears no such fairy, in the form of a slattern 
heel, or of a bold-faced 
girl with her baby in her arms, an 1 with a blue 
handkerchief tied crosswise over her bosom, or 


penny—cr a ha’porth of barley 


with shoes down at 


of a gutter-student, capless, with straggling hair, 
or of a man of any age, weak-eyed, with shak- 
ing limbs. No such fairy calls ‘‘Shop!” in 
Tottie’s interest, and taps the counter with the 
nimble penny. ) 


prettiest of paradoxes 


Such as two whole halves (the 
of candied lemon peel, 
with such an appetizing fragrance oozing out of 
them, with such delicious patches of sugar cling- 
ing to their aldermanic insides and outsides— 


] 


in mussels are valueless as a comparison 





-that the precious things of the world, such as 
dolls and boxes of wooden soldiers (would they 
were all so!), and oyster-shells snd pieces of 
broken china to play at dinners and teas wit! 
(At least, 
such are Tottie’s feelings as she looks and longs. 
Oh for the 
shreds of mace, and 


fade in the contemplation of them. 


fairy Such, to conclude with, as 


a few a clove or two— 
scarcely worth mentioning in the presence of 
their superiors. 


These 
upon the table 


1 hl 
delectable 


joys of life being spread 
, immediately under Tottie’s nose, 
divi led 


3en Sparrow, it 





and Tottie’s attention being between 
them and their lawful owner, 
will not be difficult to see which of the two pos 
sessed the greater charms for her. A rapid 
glance at Ben Sparrow’s face, a lingering gaze 
upon fruit and spice, another rapid glance (with 
a slight reproach in it this time) at Ben Spar 
row’s face, and, finding no benevolent intention 
there, a more fixed and longing gaze upon the 
treasures of the earth—thus it goes without a 
word on either side (the thoughts of each being 
so intensely engrossing), and thus it might have 
continued for goodness knows how long, but that 
Ben Sparrow, with a cheery laugh, taps Tottie’s 
cheek with his forefinger, and cries, in a tone 
of satisfaction, 

* Now I’ve got it! 


(Tottie wishes she had 





** Now I've got it,” cries the old man again; 
‘all complete.” 

Tottie shifts restlessly in her high chair. 

“And Tottie make it,” 
Ben, with beaming face, rubbing his 


shall see me says 
hands, 
and shifting the fruit and the spice about, much 
the same as if they form pieces of a puzzle, and 
he has found the key to it. 
Ben, “as Tottie will sit still, and won't touch,” 

“‘ No, I never!” exclaims Tottie. 

This is Tottie’s oath, which she is much giv- 
en to swearing when her honor is called into 
Tottie’s ‘* No, I never!” is, in her es- 
timation, worth a yolume of affidavits; but it is 


** Especially,” adds 





question, 
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much to be feared that her sense of moral ob- 
ligation is not of a high order. 

‘* And as Tottie’s a goed little girl—” 

“'Tottie’s a dood little girl!” 

There is no expression of doubt in the nods 
of the head with which Tottie strengthens this 
declaration. 

** And ’ll sit still, she sha// see me make it.” 

The good old fellow laughs. He does not 
seem to realize how difficult is the task he has 
set Tottie. ‘To sit still, with these treasures in 
view! Here an agonizing incident occurs. A 
small piece of candied sugar has become de- 
tached from one of the halves of lemon peel, 
and Ben Sparrow, with an air of abstraction, 
picks it up, and puts it—in his own mouth! 
Tottie watches him as he moves it about with 
his tongue, and her own waters as the sweet 
She knows the 
process as well as Ben, and appreciates it more, 
and she sighs when the candy is finally disposed 


of 


dissolves in her imagination. 


“You see, Tottie,” says Ben, taking her into 
his confidence, ‘* business is very slack, and 
Christmas is coming, Tottie.” 

Tottie gives a nod of acquiescence. 

“So I think to myself’—another nod from 
Tottie; she also is thinking to herself—‘“if I 
can put something in the window that ‘ll make 





the people look at the tigs 

Here Tottie introduces an artful piece of di- 
plomacy. 

‘*Tottie can spell fig,” she says, and pro- 
ceeds to do it smilingly—“ F-I-G, fig.” 

But Ben, intent upon his scheme, does not 
see the point of Tottie’s interruption, and pro- 
ceeds: 

‘* Something that ‘ll make ‘em look at the 
figs, and the currants, and the raisins—some- 
thing new and spicy” (Ben laughs at this 





joke, and repeats it)—‘‘something new and 
spicy ; perhaps it ll wake ’em up, and bring ’em 
in here instead of going to another shop. For 
they want waking up, Tottie, they want waking 
up badly.” 

Solemn nods from Tottic proclaim the seri- 
ous consideration she has given to the general 
sleepiness and indifference of Ben Sparrow's 
customers, 

3en Sparrow picks up a fat currant and con- 
templates it with as much interest as a geolo 
gist would contemplate a new fossil. Tottie’s 
eyes follow his movements; she sits like Pe 
tience on a monument, and another sigh escapes 
her as Ben Sparrow 
the currant in his 


again abstractedly) puts 
mouth and swallows it. 
Draw a veil mercifully over Tottie’s feelings. 

**It was in the middle of the night,” says 
Ben Sparrow, with all the impressiveness de- 
manded by the historical fact, ‘‘ that I first 
thought of making me, and putting Me in the 
window to attract custom. I was a good deal 
puzzled about my legs, and my stomach got 
into my head, and I couldn’t get it out; but 
litte by little all my limbs and every other part 
of me came to me until the idea was complete. 
And now we'll try it—now we'll set to work 
and make aman! And if you're a good giri, 
and ‘ll sit still, you shall see we made.” 

Tottie’s experience in literature is very lim- 
ited—extending no further, indeed, than b-a-t 
bat, c-a-t cat, r-a-t rat, d-i-g dig, f-i-g fig, p-i-g 
pig—and she knows nothing of the terrible sto- 
ry of Frankenstein; therefore, she is not at all 
frightened at the idea of seeing a man made, 
nor has she any fear that it will turn out to be 
a monster. On the contrary, if Ben Sparrow’s 
thoughts would only take a benevolent turn in 
the shape of a fig for Tottie, or a few plums for 
Tottie, or some candied sugar for Tottie, she 
would be prepared to enjoy the feat which Ben 
is about to perform as much as if it were the 
best bit of fun in the world. 

** Now then,” commences Ben, with a whim- 
sical glance at Tottie, who smiles back at him 
like a true diplomatist, “ I don’t know what part 
is generally made first, but perhaps it'll be as 
well to commence with the stomach. Here it 
is—here’s my stomach.” 

He takes one of the halves of the candied 
lemon peel, and places it before him, round 
side up. 

**There’s a little too much sugar in me,” he 
says, with a more whimsical glance than the 





first; “it ‘ll make me rather too heavy, I’m 
afraid. And besides, Tottie, it ain't true to na- 
ture. My inside ain’t got such a coating as | 
this.” | 


He breaks a piece of candied sugar from the 
inside of his stomach, looks at Tottie, notices 
her wistful eyes, and gives it to her. She eats 
it eagerly, and so quickly as to cause amaze- 
ment to Ben Sparrow, who says, 

“You shouldn't eat so fast, Tottie. 
little girls don’t eat so fast as that.” 

l'ottie, with femiiine duplicity, accepts this 
warning in an inverted sense, and cries, with 
her mouth full of sugay, 


Good 


lottie’s a dood little girl!” as if indorsing 
a statement made by her grandfather. But 
Tottie’s thoughts are ‘not upon the good little 
girl; at the present raoment she resembles a 


savage. She has tasted blood, and thirsts for 
more. 





**It’s a fatter stomach than mine,” proceeds 
Ben, laving his hand upon his stomach of flesh, 
the stowach he vame into the world with; ‘it’s 
rounder and plumper, and would fit the Lord | 
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Mayor or an alderman, but it ‘ll do, I dare say. 
Now for my neck.” 

He picks up the thickest piece of cinnamon, | 
and measures it with his eye, breaking the stick 
intwo. “I mustn’t make my neck too long— 
nor too short—and I take the thickest piece, 
Tottie, because it’s got to support my head 
Like this.” He makes a hole in the end of 
the lemon peel, and sticks the cinnamon in 
firmly. ‘‘ Now to stick my head on, Tottie.” 

He selects the largest of the fat figs, and at- 
taches it to his neck, 
My eyes, to be sure. 


** What’s the next thing? 
Currants.” Remarkably 
like eyes do they look when they are inserted 
in the face of the fat fig. Then he takes a 
clove for his nose, and, making a thin slit in 





the fig for his mouth, inserts an appropriate | 
morsel of mace. Ali this being successfully 
accomplished, he holds himself up (as far as he | 
goes) for his own and Tottie’s inspection and 
approval. Tottie claps her hands and laughs, 
but subsides into a quieter humor at a guilty 
thought that steals into her mind. She thinks 
what a delightful thing it would be to take her | 
grandfather (as far as he goes) and eat him, 
bit by bit. 

“I begin to look ship-shape,” observes Ben 
Sparrow, gazing admiringly at the unfinished 
effigy of himself. ‘‘ You see, Tottie, what the 
people want nowadays is novelty—something 
new, something they haven’t seen before. 
them that, and you're all right.” (Which vague‘ 
generality appears to satisfy him.) “Now 
here it is—here’s novelty—here’s something 
they've never seen before; and if this don’t 
bring custom, I don’t know what will.” 

Tottie gives a grave and silent assent; she 
can not speak, for her mind is bent upon can- 
nibalism. She is ready to tear the old man 
limb from limb. 

** But,” continues Ben Sparrow, unconscious 
of the horrible thought at work in the mind of 
the apparently innocent child before him, ‘I 
must get along with myself, or I shall never be 
finished. I haven't been in any battle that I 
know of, and I wasn’t born a cripple, so my 
limbs must be all right when I appear in pub 
lic. Now formy arms. More cinnamon! I 
think I may call cinnamon my bones.” 

When two pieces of cinnamon are stuck into 
the sides of the candied lemon peel, they look 
so naked that he says, 

‘I must put sleeves on my arms.” 

And impales raisins upon them, and sticks 
five small slips of mace in each of the last rai 
sirs, which serve for fingers. 

‘* Now for my legs, and there I am. 
cit namon !” 

‘wo sticks of cinnamon stuck in the bottom 
of his candied stomach, and then clothed with 
raisins, form his legs, and there he is, complete. 

“I tink I'll do,” he says, complacently. 

At this moment a voice calls ‘‘Shop!” and 
a fairy, in the shape of a shoeless, ragged girl, 
taps upon the counter. Ben Sparrow goes into 
the shop to serve, and Tottie is left alone with 
his effigy. Now it has been mentioned above 
that Tottie has a vice, and this is it: she is af- 


Give 


More | 


Hicted, not with a raging tooth, but with a tooth | 


8) sweet as to weaken her moral sense, so to 
speak: she is unable to resist temptation when 
it presents itself to her in the shape of sweet- 
nieats or fruit, and her notions as to the sacred- 
ness of such-like property are so loose that (no 
one being by to see her do it) she helps herself. 


And yet it is a proof that she possesses a wake- | 


ful conscience, that she turns her back upon 
herself when she pilfers, as if she would wish 
to mae herself believe that she is unconscious 
of whit she is doing. Thus, seeing, say, a bowl 
of currants near, and no person within sight, 
she will approach the bow] stealthily, and, turn- 
ing ter back to it, will put her hand behind 
her, ind take a fistful, with an air of thinking 
of scmething else all the while. And it is a 
proof that the moral obligation of her conscience 
is not entirely dormant, that, after the act is 
committed and enjoyed, she will, under the in- 
fluence of a human eye, instantly defend her 
self without being accused, by ‘‘ No, I never! 
no, I never!” 
she can no more resist than she can resist the 
temptation itself. 
sweet effigy of 


At the present time the 
gen Sparrow is lying within 
reach upon the table. Shutting her eyes, Tot- 
tie stretches out her hand, and plucking her 
grandfather's left leg bodily from his candied 
stomach, instantly devours it, cinnamon, raisins, 
and all—and has just made the last gulp when 
Ben Sparrow, having served his customer, re- 
enters the parlor. He casts a puzzled look at 
his dismembered effigy, and mutters, 

“Well! if I didn’t think I had made my 
two legs, may I be sugared!” Which sweet 
oath is exactly appropriate to the occasion. 
Then he turns to Tottie, who is gazing uncon- 


sciously at vacancy, with a wonderfully intense 
expression in her eyes, and she immediately 
shakes her head piteously, and cries, 

** No, I never! no, I never!” 

Ben Sparrow, having his doubts sroused by 
this vehement asseveration of innocence, says, 
mournfully, 

**Oh, Tottie! Tottie! I didn’t think you'd 
do it! To begin to eat me up like that!” 

But Tottie shakes her head still more vehe- | 
] No, I ucvV- 


’ 
With the frightful c sit 
11h tae ightius COlscious- | 


mci At 





peratery reileraies 


er! no, I never!” 


This express admission of guilt 
| 
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ness that the proofs of her guilt are in her in- 
side, and that she has only to be cut open for 
them to be produced, 

Ben Sparrow, with a grave face, makes him- 
self another leg, moving himself, however, out 
of Tottie’s reach with reproachful significance 
An unexpected difficulty occurs at this pe ine. 
Being top-heavy, he can not balance himself 
upon his legs; but Ben is of an ingeaious turn 
of mind, and he hits upon the expedient of 
shoring himself up from behind wit! 
sticks of cinnamon. 


stout 
Then, setting himself w 
he gazes at himself in admiration. 
eyes are also fixed upon the effigy ; 
a horrible fascination for her. 


Tottie's 


ee 
HERE AND THERE ARE FORGET-ME-NOTS 
ALL night long Saul Fielding kneels by the 
side of his bed, absorbed in the memory of the 
woman whom he loves, and who, out of her 
great love for him, has deserted him. At first 
his grief is so great that he can not think co 
herently ; his mind is storm-tossed. But after 
a time the grief abates, and 
things begin to shape themselves in his mind. 
The night is cold, but he does not feel the win- 
ter’s chill. 
window, but he does not hear it. 


violence of his 


The wind sighs and moans at his 
As it leaves 
his lattice, and travels through the courts and 
streets, it bears upon its wings the influence of 
the grief it has witnessed, and it sobs to the 
stone-walls, ‘* There kneels a man in woe!” It 
gathers strength when it leaves the packed 
thoroughfares, which, huddled together like a 
crowd of beggars, seem to seek warmth in close 
contact, and becomes angry when it reaches 
the wide streets, angrier still when it reaches 
the woods, where the trees tremble as it rushes 
pastthem. Say that it rushes onward and still 
onward, and that we have the power to follow 
it—that we see it merge into other winds, and 
become furious—that we see its fury die away 
—that we leave the winter and the night behind 
us—that we travel ahead of it, over lands and 
seas, until we come to where spring and day- 
light are—that we travel onward and still on- 
ward, until noon and spring are passed, and we 
come to where bright sun and summer are. 
Where are we? Thousands upon thousands of 
miles away; but the time is the same, for as 
the warm wind kisses us we look back and see 
the man kneeling by the side of his bed. It is 
winter and night, and there kneels the man. 
It is summer and day, and here is another man 
among the mountains lying on the earth, look- 
ing at the clouds. And the time is the same. 
The thoughts of both these men are in the past. 
What connection can there be between these 
two, in such adverse places, seasons, and cir- 
cumstances? They have never touched hands. 
What links can bind them? Heart-links? Per- 
haps. It would not be so strange. It may be 
that at this present moment, in some distant 
part of the world of which we have only read or 
dreamed, links in your life’s chain and mine are 
being forged by persons whose faces we have 
never seel, 

He is desolate. Jane has gone from him. 
She has left words of comfort behind her, but 
he may never look upon her face again. She 
has given him a task to fulfill. ‘‘If I have 
done my duty by you,” she said, “‘ and I have 
tried to do it, it remains for you to do your 
duty by me.” He will be true to his dear wom- 
an, as she has been to him. He will strive to 
perform the task she has set before him—he 
will strive to find a way—ay, if he dies in the 
attempt. He will consider presently how he 
shall commence. In the mean time he must 
think of Jane. 

He falls into a doze, thinking of her, and 
with her in his mind the past comes to him. 
The aspirations which filled his boyish mind— 
his love for books—his desire to rise above his 
surroundings—his reasonings upon the relation 
of this and that, and his theoretical conclu- 
sions, which were to suddenly divert the com- 
mon custom of things, as if a creation could in 
a moment crumble into dust the growth of cen- 
turies—his delight when he found that he was 
an orator, and could move an assembly of men 
to various passions—his meeting with Jane— 
He went no farther. 
she was when he first saw her, a bright flower- 


The memory of her as 


ah, how bright, how trustful and womanly !- 
stopped farther thought, and for a time no vis 
ion appears of his downfall, his weakness, his 
disgrace, his sinking lower, lower, until he is 
almost a lost man. It comes to him presently 
with all its shame; but when he wakes, the 
chaos of images in his mind resolves itself into 
this: his life is before 
an untended garden, but here and there are 
Forget-me-nots, and each one bears the name 
of Jane. 


The morning light steals in uy 


him, full of weeds, like 


n his vigil, 








and still he has not decided how or in what 
way he shall commence his new life. In truth, 
he is powerless. He has no weapons to fight 
with. His old confidence in himself pride, 
his strength of will, are covered wil the 

of long weakness. Rising from his knees 

breaks the crust of ice upon the wate i his 
pitcher, and bathes his face The cold water 
seems to bring strength to him. He looks 


room, and every 


about the thing within the 
poor walls speaks of Jane’s love and care for 
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1 slight wave of the hand in the direction 


Fielding, as toward a thing of no con- 
e. Saul Fielding knows that his mis 
but 


sion has failed, does not resent this con 


He stands, hum 
and watchful, before father and 


ptuous reference to him 
son. 
‘*T have seen him,” says young Mr. Million, 
nd I should say he is not a desirable person 
this house. 


Yet, 


some cock-and-a-bull story, he comes here so 


‘My opinion exactly. influenced by 
ng my assistance to enable him to emigrate. 
The country would be well rid of him, I 


sur but of course it is out of my power 19 give 





am 


such a person a good character to the em‘gra- 
tion commissioners.” 

**Qut of any body’s power, I should say,” 
assents young Mr. Million, gayly. ‘To what 
cock-and-a-bull story do you refer?” 

** He tells me—which is news to me—that I 
have given a free passage ticket to a friend of 
his, George—George—what did you say ?” 


** George Naldret, Sir.” Saul Fielding sup- 


plies the name in a manner perfectly respectful. 
** Ay—George Naldret. Such a statement 
in itself, of irse, a falsehood. Even if I 





which I do not, and de- 
which I do not, the fact of 
» be married to any one of 


knew George Naldret, 
sired to assist him, 
his being engaged | 
the name of Sparrow —a name which means 
lisgrace in our firm, as you are aware—would 
be sufficient for me not to do so.” 

Young Mr. Million steals a look at Saul Field- 
ing, whose face, however, is a mask; nd in a 


hesitating voice says: ‘*I think I can explain 
but it is not necessary for this per- 
son toremain. You do not know, perhaps, that 
he was the chief mover in a strike, a few years 
ago, which threatened to do much mischief.” 
‘I am not surprised to hear it,” says the 
rich brewer; ‘‘ the opinions he has expressed 
have prepared me for some such statement con- 
cerning him. He would desecrate the Sab- 
bath-day by opening museums and picture-gal 
leries, and he would curtail the liberty of the 
subject by closing public-houses, and depriving 
the working-man of his beer! : 


the matter ; 


Monstrous! 
He has nothing to say for him- 
elf, I suppose.” 

‘ No, Sir,” answers Saul Fielding, raising his 
head, and looking steadily ai young Mv. Million, 
“except that I believed in the truth of ~hat I 
told you, and that I don’t know whether } am 
sorry or glad that I made the application to 
you, 


monstrous ! 


The rich brewer has already touched the bell, 
and the servant 
‘*Show this person to the door,” 
ion says, haughtily ; 


comes into the room. 
Mr. Mill- 
‘*and if he comes again, 
send fora policeman. He is a dangerous char- 
acter 

Saul Fielding’s lips wreathe disdainfu!ly, but 
he walks out of the room, and out of the house, 
without a word of remonstrance. 
has slipped from him, 
turn? 


This charce 
Where next shall he 
He walks slowly onward until bh is 
clear of the rich brewer's house, and then stops, 
asting uncertain looks about him. As asense 
f his utter helplessness comes upon him, a 
young woman brushes past him without seeing 
He 
is walking quickly, and seems to see nothing, 
wish to see Without any 
ut impelled by 


him. looks up. Bessie Sparrow! She 


ems to nothing. 


tinct purpose in his mind, | 














an uncontrollable, undefinable impulse, Saul 
Fielding turns and follows her. A gasp of 
pain escapes him as he sees her pause before 
Mr. Million’s house. She rings the bell, and 
the door is opened. She hands the servant a 
letter, and the next moment she is in the house, 
shut from Saul Fieiding’s view. The terror 
| that comes upon him is so great that the street 
and the sky swim before his eyes, and he clings 
| to a lamp-post for support. 
‘‘Oh, George!” he groans, ‘‘Oh, my friend! 
| How will you bear this? Good God! what 
bitterness there is in life even for those who 
have not fallen as I have done !” 


a 


WueEn Tottie was put to bed, it was no won- 
der that she was haunted by the sweet effigy of 
old Ben Sparrow, and that his stomach of can- 

| died lemon peel, and his head of rich figs and 
currants, presented themselves to her in the 
most tempting shapes and forms her warm im- 
agination could devise. As she lay in bed, 
looking at the rush-light in the washhand-basin, 
the effigy appeared bit by bit in front of the 
| basin until it was complete, and when it wink- 
ed one of its currant eyes at her—as it actually 
| did—the light of the candle threw a halo of 


| 
| TOTTIE’S DREAM. 
| 
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TOTTIE’S DREAM. 


glory over the form. Her eyes wandering to 
the mantel-shelf, she saw the effigy come out 
of the wall and stand in the middle of the 
shelf; and turning to the table, it rose from 
beneath it, and sat comfortably down, with its 
legs of cinnamon and raisins tucked under it 
like a tailor. When she closed her eyes she 
saw it loom in the centre of dilating rainbow 
circles, and in the centre of dark-colored disks, 
which as they swelled to larger proportions, as- | 
sumed bright borderings of color, for the ex- 
press purpose of setting off more vividly the 
attraction of the figure. Opening her eyes 
drowsily, she saw the old man come down the 
chimney and vanish in the grate, and as he 
disappeared, down the chimney he came again, 
and continued thus to repeat himself, as it were, | 
as if he were a regiment under full marching 
orders. Whichever way, indeed, Tottie’s eyes 
turned, she saw him, until the room was full 
of him and his sweetness, and with his multi- 
plied image in her mind she fell asleep. 

No wonder that she dreamed of him. Tot- 
tie and Bessie slept in the same room, and Tot- 
tie dreamed that long after she fell asleep—it 
must have been long after, for Bessie was in 
bed—she woke up suddenly. There she was, 
lying in bed, wide awake, in the middle of the 
night. The room was dark, and she could not 
see any thing, but she could hear Bessie’s soft 
breathing. She was not frightened, as she us- 
ually was in the dark, for her attention was | 
A fright- 
ful craving was upon her, which every moment 
grew stronger and stronger. This craving had 
something horrible in it, which, however, she 
did not quite realize. In the next room slept | 
old Ben Sparrow, who, according to the fancy 
of her dream, was not made of blood and flesh 
and bone, but of lemon peel, fig, and currants 
and raisins. All the sweet things in the shop 
had been employed in the manufacture, and 
there they lay embodied in hin 


completely engrossed by one feeling. 


| stomach cried out to her. 


[SuprpLement, DecemBer 21, 1872. 


Tottie knew nothing of theology; knew noth- 
ing of the value of her soul, which, without a 
moment's hesitation, she would have bartered 
for figs and candied lemon peel. And there 
the delicious things lay, in the very next room, 
If she could only get there !—perhaps he would 
not miss an arm or a leg. Sut to eat the old 
man who was so kind to her! She had a dim 
consciousness of the wickedness of the wish, 
but she could not rid herself of it. Thought 
Tottie, ‘‘ He won’t know, if he’s asleep, and per 
haps it won't hurt him. I know it would do 
me good.” Her mouth watered, her eyes glis 
tened, her fingers twitched to be at him, her 
She could not With 
stand the temptation. Slowly and trembling 
ly she crept out of bed, and groped along the 
ground toward the door. 
Every body was asleep. 
quiet. Every thing favored the accomplish 
ment of the horrible deed. 
know,” thought Tottie. Thoroughly engross- 
ed in her desperate cannibalistic purpose, and 
with her teeth grating against each other, Tot 
tie turned the handle of the door and opened 
it; but as she looked into the dark passage 
Ben Sparrow’s door opened, and a sudden flood 
of light poured upon her. It so dazzled her, 
and terrified her, that she fled back to her bed 
on all fours, and scrambled upon it with a beat- 
ing heart, and a face as white asa ghost’s. Sit- 
ting there glaring at the door, which she had 
left partly open in her fright, she saw the light 
steal into the room, and, flying in the midst of 
it, old Ben Sparrow. He was not quite as 
large as life, but he was ever so many times 
more sweet and delicious-looking. As old 

sen Sparrow appeared, the room became as 


Bessie was asleep 
The house was very 


‘Nobody will 


| light as day, and Tottie noticed how rich and 


luscious were the gigantic fig which formed his 
head, the candied lemon peel which formed his 
stomach, the raisins which clothed his legs 
and arms; and as for the ripeness of his 
dark, beady, fruity eyes, there was no form of 
thought that could truly express the tempta 
tion that lay in them. Ben Sparrow hovered 
in the air for a few moments, and then steadied 
himself, as it were: he stood bolt upright, 
and, treading upon nothing, advanced slow 
ly and solemnly, putting out one leg careful- 
ly, and setting it down firmly upon nothing 
before he could make up his mind to move the 
other. In this manner he approached Tottie, 
and sat down on her bed. For a little while 
Tottie was too frightened to speak. She held 
her breath, and waited with closed lips for him 
to say something. But as grandfather did not 
move or speak, her courage gradually returned, 
and with it her craving for some of him. She 
became hungrier than the most unfortunate 
church-mouse that ever breathed; her rapa- 
cious longing could only be satisfied in one 
way. ‘Timorously she reached out her hand 
toward his face; he did not stir. Toward his 
eyes; he did not wink. Her finger touched his 
eye; it did not quiver—and out it came, and 
was in her hand! Her heart throbbed with 
fearful ecstasy, as with averted head she put 
the terrible morsel in her mouth. It was de- 
licious. She chewed it and swallowed it with 
infinite relish, and, when it was gone, thirsted 
for its fellow. She looked timidly at the old 
man. There was a queer expression in his fig 
face, which the loss of one of his eyes had doubt 
less imparted toit. “It doesn’t seein to hurt 
him,” thought Tottie, Her eager fingers were 
soon close to the remaining eye, and out that 
came, and was disposed of in like manner. 
Tottie certainly never knew how good Ben 
Sparrow was until the present time. She had 
always loved him, but never so much as now 
The eyeless face had a mournful expression 
upon it, and seemed to say, sadly, ‘‘ Hadn’t you 
better take me next?” Tottie clutched it des- 
perately. It wagged at her, and from its mace 
lips a2 murmur seemed to issue, “‘ Oh, Tottie! 
Tottie! To serve me like this!” But Tottie 
was ravenous No fear of consequences could 





“SHE GROPED ALONG THE GROUND TOWARD THE DOOR.” 
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l- stop her, now that she had tasted him and found | a will of her own in his presence, flattered him | had alr ] ek f 
a how sweet he was. She shut her eves never- | once or twice a day in an injudicious manner | she had become a to n I seem 
d theless, as, in the execution of her m irderous | that generally put him out of temper ; but she new world int " I B st \ 
re purpose, she tugged at his head, which, when | did not Wine him—on the contrary, she disliked waiting for me one to | [ D | 
i. she had torn from his body, she ate bit by bit | him, unless my judgment in those early days was | in this child Her affe I 
, ; : Sa : i. | incorrect. As for his nephew Martin, he cer- the grave dark m: m r 
with a rare and fearful enjoyment. When she | ,. a seule bp uieeeethin aera oo asalloag — a. er TS ‘ 
id looked again at the headless figure of the old — SS 2 _ aaOus, DUS B | COnmcence in Bim ; wv liss S 
m n. one of the legs moved b sakly and held it- good-tempered if aggravating pleasure—in dis- | hold of lif nd I mea 
wee om , SF Revs ' ie and aX . a turbing his young uncle's serenity of disposition interest and streng ied ill ! ) my I . g j 
a self o it to vee, with an air of ‘** Me next i | whenever the opportunity presented itself. He | pupil. 
: the action. Sut Tottie, hungering for the lem- | had opinions of his own upon most matters, and It was Martin Westmair \ e ' I 
. on-peel stomach, disregarded the invitation. It | was fearless in expressing them when they clashed | ic to which I have just ad W : B 
od was difficult to get the stomach off, it was so | With those of Abel, There were times when his | him « ing the ] i uh e deep H ‘ e. Ettie 
tightly fixed to its legs. When she succeeded watchful mother—anxious about the partnership, recesses of t n f va es I 
= the arms came with it, and she broke them off | #!ways having it on her mind, and growing bil H ( I ! g 
h short at the shoulder-blade, and thought she tous by ye pervs. hi it—would go through quite “now we sha ore ) k ‘ | 
8 heard a groan as she performed the cruel op- Section ae ar a, apr egy em order to induce | books. I like Fait f I f 
Martin to moderate the force of his expressions, ** He appears to be a ver t pleas me } 
ne eration. But her heart was hardened, and she 4 F I . wir ange : ys . ! = I 
p. adi hor Gennt wie! ; ‘6 le. upon which occasions Martin always grew more | ant gentleman,” I[ said meunt of I onese * 
a continues 1e ea ithout remorse. ow de disputatious, and so put his mother out of temper maidenly reserve. - . 
Ni licious it was! She was a long time disposing | also, **My papa says, ( ] | i m 1 \ Ki - 
a of it, for it was very large, but at length it was ‘** You're the most foolish, the most indiscreet | ‘‘ that he’s too easy, and that h« » littl t f I * Here r 
- all eaten, and not a piece of candied sugar was | young man I ever knew in my life,” cried his | Martin is very fond of me, I kr I often I t of 
3 left. As she sucked her fingers with the delight | mother, after one of these little exhibitions, which wonder whether he will ever think mi f 
nd of a savage, a sense of the wickedness of what had wound up by Abel retiring to his study, and | ward. I don't suj pose 2 iu, s kdded Et . . 
nt she had done came upon her. Her grandfather, certainly slamming the door after him with un- | thoughtfully ; ] fa P I 
ed who had aiways been so kind to her! She be- | B&cess@ry vigor ; ‘‘ why can't you let him have his Before 1 could reply, Martin Westmair was | thoug é ne 
ge gan to tremble and to cry. But the arms and own way: re standing before 1 née \ I A 
od hans sebicined Thaw enant be ences hw _ ** Because he wants too much of it,” said Mar- , ee Sa y f f K ed 
gs remained. hey must acen. pome “ " How doth the | msy bee 
rT, Sine Metall anon tn Rome on Son f they tin, laughing, “‘ and I can't sit and hear all his Improve each shining hour,’” to tell 1 
od t n6 ua yeas i mey | nonsense with a bung in my throat. N ! I i ‘ 
" were discovered in her bed; so with feverish “If you were not so thoughtless; if you only | he began. “Am I interrupting the studies ? if : , ‘ : 
’ haste she devoured the limbs. And now not | had more tact!” so, command me to vanish, Miss Kirby i : 
s a trace of the old man remained. She had de “Oh! I can’t toady old Abe,” cried the son, ** No, don’t go,” cried little Ettie for me; ‘tell | m 
~ voured him from head to foot. She would never restlessly. me and Miss Faith one of y« wonderful stories,” | Oh 1 ‘ I 
oo see him again—never, never! How dreadful **I don’t ask you to toady him, Martin,” said ** What wonderful stories ? ; *y to | plavd 
of the table looked, with him not on it! How : . : 
- Tottie wished she hadn't done it! She was likes 5 ere; I 
— appalled at the contemplation of her guilt, and N t i) ‘ 
id by the thought of how she would be punished rt lousy ; bu Ett 
oe if she were found out. In the midst of these Aes aden pé a ! er fe 
ue fears the light in the room vanished, and oblivi- < Phat 1 f Miss Kirt 
7 on fell upon Tottie in the darkness that followed. | clair : : f — re . 
hi (TO BE CONTINVED.] fi : Seishin : 
on 1 
his = | Im Lsive pert tach to love 
"i ightfully I wonder how 
of (Continued from No. 832, page 956.) | old Abe wv bear up against the Joss of her 
- LITTLE KATE KIRBY. He's a cast-ion fellow, but it wil be like taki 
| his hea out, or taking his money 
By F. W. ROBINSON. **Is fond of mone c I ured 
- Author of “ For Her Sake,” “ A Bridge of Glass,” | 7 ‘ I l | nlied iIt = 
4 “ Mattie: A Stray,” “‘ No Man's Friend,” , , 
ul “Poor Humanity,” etc., etc. He caught my ing 6 eM , am & 
ng | the same tor 
he | ‘“*That Mrs. Rouser has , pper 
ie. Book the Seconv. She's awfully fond of chops; lives them 
ile CHAPTER V. | fact 
, | I] ed away, and re-opened the book whic 
- INSTABILITY. Et . hee eading n His airy vel 
~ I xEED not dwell in detail on the incidents of vexed me mo) an I ¢ fe had 
—~ the next week at Broomfield ; a record of my life ‘ gist to sl He was silent f wm 
ed, from day to day is not to the purport of my story. hen he s 
she I settled down. In a week I understood my po- ‘M Kirby, may I ask you a q 
Ate sition, and the characters by which I was sur- Ki. y 
a= \ rounded were no longer strange to me. Abel | 7 ly sto] s pl f ite owner 
ne Westmair, after that week, was not the ogre of wis! whe 
ud my existence, whose evil influence had shadowed N I replied 
his the Kirbys; he improved upon acquaintance, and “<4 ib f vere ‘T put uy 
his if I did not like him in any great degree, and felt with Abel Westm f suy ty, I see 
ad that he mace me angry very often, I realized the my mot s clun g for: e 
ith fact that it was far from difficult to respect him mé¢ means WV I h 
a | He was an odd, grave, precise man in his ev- here I am still 
at ery-day moods, and an irritable being if any thing | ** May I ask you a < tior eturt 
le- to which he objected crossed their even tenor; Fifty thousanc he re i; **] 
ith firm and unyielding when he considered himself could 8} 1 my lik id ‘ 
ed | in the right—and he very seldom had the idea answering thet 
old that he was in the wrong—a man whom it was I admire | ! a & n 
fig } not possible to make out; whom I did not un- ment t exed n etl s last remark, 
rt derstand till long, long after the period of which | but I we q é that I 
wt I write; and yet a character possessing salient i e 
ere points of interest. The week had not expired be- Ww Mr. W a ked y t 
i. fore I ascertained that he was a truthful man, and B ft t me?” J 
ms that he looked for truth in others as one of the 
a ; ations for his service. His horror at H ng got me 
per any thing false was an idiosyncrasy that affected | I 
ad him; he seemed a man waiting for duplicity, and H h 
yw prepared to pounce upon it and shake the life from M ly ‘ ergy 
On it, when necessary. He was particular about the | ‘ h er, a v that it is 
ou ; plain unvarnished statements of his servants, who rieved mother, ‘* but there is no necessity Ch! about fairies, or giants, or dwarfs—y 1 1 pleass m te 
es feared him and obeyed him, and made no effort | to aggravate him.” used to know so many, Ma the greatest f f him is 
ce to deceive him—to his face. Behind his back **He has no business to be aggravated —I “Yes; but your papa said I was fi r | to tak self off. H ( | I ind I 
ie! they lied like other folk, but they preferred con- | don’t fly into a passion when he contradicts me,” | head with rubbish—that they were h« ‘ don’t suppose that I as ] 
Mf fessing their shortcomings before him to making | was the reply | gends, and frightened he sai No, I H } é 
ld excuses for them. Experience had told them ** He'll not be able to bear you in the house | tie; go on with your ns, and leave me to He lect I —o1 
- that he would forgive the first, and that the last | much longer,” whimpered his mother. think I shall not disturb you—im your | m¢ nd 
always put him into a passion; and it was ru- ‘*He wants me gone now, and between our- | mind i f e 1 f all « the } I t 
mored at Broomfield that Abel Westmair in a | selves, and taking Miss Kirby into our confi Ame 50 nnal ( ] 
passion was a sight that no one who had offended | dence,” he added, dropping his voice, and his eyes | He dropped on the circular seat, tilted traw | he ( l er ea 
him would care to witness twice. twinkling with humor at me, ‘‘I am stopping be- | hat<« s eves, folded his arms, ssed | . | of exy 
He was a man who did not make friends— | cause he wants me to go.’ mposed himself He might have had the I t ‘ 
there are some clever fellows who never do. No **Oh! good gracious!” ejaculated Mrs. West- | rudeness to sleep even, had not Ettie had a hut a! ke I was it 
one at Broomfield liked Abel Westmair, save his | mair, ‘‘don’t tell Miss Kirby any such nonsens« dred questions to ask him, and a hundved quaint | fer ! t g by a great blow— 
daughter, and the love between them, although ** Miss Kirby is a friend to be trusted,” he said replies to extract from him in He a fully 
it was natural enough, was strengthened by the | as he strolled into the garden. ed at last Alt I w Id ask hit 
tenderness, and by that almost womanly sympa- ‘“‘ If he were only more stable—less disregard ‘Are you aware, young la I came t what ce floorer fre 
thy with her wishes, which this strange man | ful of his splendid prospects!” said Mrs. West this peaceful rest for a lo l fit of me t the pattert I é ely, | 
evinced. To Ettie he was a different being to | mair, looking after him. ‘‘ You will not say any | tation, and that—throwing aside all attempts at | said 
| the rest of the world; what was foreign to his | thing of this again?” she added, as though she | compliment—lI find im} ble to settle t A is not my poor pitif t lea 
tastes or wishes he would even disguise for her | doubted me. while you talk so mu he said ' { I hav f ! ( 
sake; and this sacrifice of inclination rendered I was disposed to reply that it was not a habit Fell me what is o r mind, « nd [ll | 1 ' £ te in ha 
i him incongruous, even eccentric. He was an | of mine to repeat the,idle conversations of the | be so dreadfully quiet that you iall u } id y—becaus uN 
anomaly as regarded Etta—to the world about | hour, but I simply moved my head in acquies pin dr | wishes you to ¢ 
her and himself, he was Abel Westmair. His | cence; I had learned the art of self-repressior * Honor ? He langhe 
own father was afraid of him; the old gentleman | already, and I was trying hard to like Aunt Jane, Honor H 
watched him furtively as a dog might do that was | and failing miserably. Evttie had hinted that that Very good; it’s a compact, e 1 j 4 Vestm nT } 
uncertain of its master’s moods, and evidently | would be only a question of time—a long time, Miss Kirby is witne to our a em I r 5 
breathed freer when business had taken Abel from | after Aunt Jane was dead and some one had | wish to take i l ons it M \ 
the house. He was proud of his son, and fond of | written her biography, I was disp 1 to think touser has ‘ ; ns 
singing to his praises, and of telling the general | _ This topic began my second week at Broom- | Ettie gay f laughter anc P , I 
' community that there never was such a son as he | field. It was resumed in the garden, at a lat her hands if I t M ! 
was blessed with: but the nervous alacrity with | hour, when Ettie and I were at our lessons, under You ly g M Rous f ‘ I 
which he hurried away from the presen e of his the shade of a great mulberry-tre 1 favorite | what do you me he 
blessing, when Abel’s dark eyebrows lowered a place of Ettie’s in the summer afternoons. There M Rouser, m l h ‘ ve Id n I I 
trifle more than usual over his eyes, was suffix t | was a cit ular seat round the trunk of the tree the estimable la ‘ N 6 1] prepared f k m 
evidence that there were occasions when he was | “ My dear mamma had that made,” Ett ud said | Stre St l, wi I the ! iim ‘ I what 
very glad to be quit of his compa Mrs. Jane | once to me, with the tears swimming in her eyes parl the t sus b i 
Westmair deferred to Abel, asked his advice con- | Poor Ettie, self-willed like her father, wayward " ek, w atte { the w M ' k 
cerning every thing, seldom attempted to express | like herself, but always lovable, what a hold she | and cleaned in the area b ffy old man » I was t tIw ’ vith 




















him i then qui ertain that I had misun- 
ders | him. 1 answered in a sharp tone that 
as hed myself. 
No, Mr. Westmair, don’t take me into your 
co nee, please,” I crie **[ hate secrets 
-y vy wel he nded, 1 i hoarse + ¢ 
wre early days to make a friend of m I 
vorth trusting—Ae will tell you as much 
t 1 ever ask him 
He m vho was close upon him, 
" id stood before him and looked at 
I ery steadily 
Martin,” Abel Westmair said 
m it you talk Of lieavil us to-nig! 
Yes, Ettie is quite right,” he re; 
ut la ly 
an 1 sorry that you q us thus hasti 





me or your mother ol 


up my min 


offense at 


any remark that may have escaped me, Martin,” 





‘*T hope that vou 


‘*T thank my stars that I am not easily of- 








fended,” replied Martin, with a laugh a little 
forced. 

I speak out plainly; it a fault of mine, 
and there are times wl I think that if I could 





nele, 





break myself of it I would,” continued his \ 
‘Tf have rs. Martin, 
I ask your pardor 

** My dear Abe, 
apology, and shaking very 
tended to him, “I haven't any feelin 


ask my pardon, 


In any way hurt your fee 





it was unintentional, 
cried Martin, touched by this 
heartily the hand ex- 
gs 5; don t 
I have said harder things than 
you have ever said to me.” 
*I should lik 

us,” said Abel Westmair, by way of a reply. 

Martin coughed, took off his hat, put it on 
I knew 


intently, though 


you to stay another week with 


again, stoox 

that he V 

my eyes were fixed upon my book. 
**T fancy th h 

he said, *‘ and 

sarily, Abe.” 


“You are no trouble to me,” 


1 up, and looked hard at me 
was surveying me very 


at I have stopped too long already,” 
that I am troubling you unneces- 


said Abel We 


mair 
He could not honestly say that he was an 
p! asuire to him, so he did not say it. 


‘**'Then I'll stay, if it’s only to tease Ettie.” 


Ettie ran to him and kissed him; and, looking 
np, I saw his eves regarding me still very wist 
full er the sh ilder of the child he had « wight 
up in his arms. I was embarrassed, and turned 
away quickly. How he had taken to staring, to 
; . 


I hardly knew whether I was glad or sorry 
that Martin Westmair was going to stop, although 
I felt sure the house would be very dull without 
him. I did uot admire his instability, bat there 


was something to admire in the readiness with 


W 1 he gave way to other folks’ wishes. And 
Abel Westmair was certainly at his best apolo- 
gizing to his nephew. Every body was improv- 
ing wonderfully upon a closer acquaintance, 


———$—< 


CHAPTER VL 


LESS LIGHT. 











[ae next week of my stay at Broomfield-—the 
last week of Martin Westinair’s visit—was cer- 
t ly the havjjsest to begin with that [ had spent 
in u 1ew hone. ‘There was more pleasure, be- 
cau rere Was more effort to pi is and Mar- 
tin Westmair was the life and soul of our little 
mM | s to make himself 
agreeal t att pt to argue with his 
l is fi fs s Ww so remarkable, that 
I lered m } er what his ** floorer 
had n ) i of air and scene even 
ay ssi f Abel Westmair Mai 
tin w 1 man with a keen perception of humor, 
and having made himself at home in his uncle's 
ho , he a ved his faculties full play We 
“ | e that he juld be missed at Broom- 
f en h k to Watling Street, an? to 
his lod and lis chops in Cecil Street, ‘stranu 

I i that he would miss «ll of 
I H emed a man fitted for home society 
f ' » bat dase 
i Vis 
- ther began to think that it was time 
1 »>b ess 
| ll stay the ,” he said; ‘it’s all 
& 


Mrs. Westmair: ‘‘ but I 


vill not think that you are idling you 


"a ticularly wishes me to stop.” 








‘A mere compliment, What do you think, 
M Kirby ?” 

I ted to being drawn into the discus 
8 , { was struck by & very sha p expression on 
the countenance of Mrs, Westmair, and I felt that 
8 is 8 tous OF me Suspicious of what 
I | my setting my p at her 
and of sons reason for remat £ if é 
> sa inst him, and of the ambitto 
t I might be fostering in tix wn 
t k | t? 

Iw ioyed; and I said, p thy 
that [ had not considered matte ‘ | | 
Af ich remark I we \ h my pupii, 
a Aunt Jane did n ! m i k 

his i 1 in the iine of my 
r in those days I second came next 

lt was Katie's lettei hich tos e light away 





In a few hastily written lines she dashed off to me 
the startling information that she was on the eve 
of marrying Mr. Pounce, and that they would in 
a few weeks start on their honey-moon—in what 
direction or fashion she did not take any pains to 
inform me. ‘There was a faint effort at apology 
for keeping me in the dark concerning her inten- 
tions: she was alone in the world, and, after all, 
she argued, Mr. Pounce—she did not call him 
Tommy now—was a man passionately attached 
to her, and would protect her through life. She 
would see me soon—she would write to me pres- 
ently, when she was more settled. She had left 
Long Acre. She knew that I should object to 
the engagement, and so had kept the matter se- 
cret, **to save bother:” she bade God bless me, 
and she was ever my faithful sister, Katie. There 
was a postscript which asked as a favor that I 
should keep her marriage a secret from the West- 
they were nothing to her, and there would 
be more to explain than was necessary, if there 
were any curious folk at Broomfield. 

There were curious folk at Broomfield, and I 
kept my sister’s story from them. My family 
roubles were nothing to them, and I had no con 
‘dante in my new home. Katie was about to 
ms;ry a man whom I disliked, and I did not be- 
lieve that she cared for him. I could not under- 
stand why she should become his wife, and spec- 
ulating upon it all rendered me dull and thought- 
ful, and cost me many tears when I was locked 
in with my sorrow in my own room. I must 
confess that I was a bad adept at disguise, for the 
change in me was commented upon by more than 
one at Broomfield. Martin Westmair was very 
inquisitive and watchf his manner perplexed 
me, his frankness embarrassed me. 

‘*Miss Kirby, have I offended you in any 
way ?” he blurted out on the second evening after 
the news had reached me. 

I answered in the negative. 

‘* You are not the same to me exactly,” he said, 
in a troubled voice, ‘‘ and if I have said any thing 
or done any thing to displease you, I wish you 
would tell me.” 

“*7 assure you that you have not,” I hastened 
to say. 

‘*] think you would speak out if I had,” he 
said, regarding me with a wistful expression in 
his eyes which i took great pains to evade ; *‘ for, 
unless I mistake your character altogether, you 
are a genuine and straightforward girl.” 

‘I hope that I am,” I said, half pleased and 
half displeased, Heaven knows why, at his com- 
pliment. 

** And if I haven't offended you, perhaps Abe 
has, or—mother. Has my mother said any thing 
vat you object to? Good woman as she is, she’s 
ter ibly odd,” he added, with an emphasis which 
he could not tone down, 

No one has said any thing to displease me.” 

‘**Then you have received bad news?” 

Coulc I call Katie’s approaching marriage bad 
ews? Hardly. 

‘*T bave had news that has readered me a lit- 
tle the aghtful—that’s all.” 

**Then—” 

‘* Don’t ask any more questions, please,” I said, 
rising, and hurrying away from him. 

This was in the drawing-room again, with the 
French windows open, and the evening air steal- 
ing in and cooling us, and the moths warming 
themselves at the gas-burners, and getting too 
close, after the moth-like fashion of their giddy 
lives and dreadful deaths. 

I wished that I had remained where I was, for 
there was no one to escape to but Grandfather 
Westmuir, I discovered, when it was too late to 
retrace my steps without appearing as eccentric 
ashe was, Aunt Jane had fixed Abel Westmair, 
aid was discoursing volubly upon a matter in 
which even he appeared to take a certain degree 
of interest, judging by his looks. Ettie was ab- 
seat, and only the old gentleman was off duty. 
He came and sat by my side, with an alacrity 
which was strangely at variance with his efforts 

Martin West- 
took a book from the table, opened it, and 
looked at us both over the leaves in a manner that 
displeased me. It was remarkable how often that 
indolent, e sy, good-tempered young fellow dis- 
turbed the natural equanimity of my disposition. 

‘** You're not looking yourself, voung lady,’ 
old Mr. Westmair began ; “‘ you're fretting about 
it all; | have been watching you for the last three 
day he : 

** Fretting about 


a 


mezirs— 











of the iast few days to evade me. 
Thal 


what ?” I answered, slowly. 
About your father in Holloway Prison,” he 
said, in a low whisper. ‘‘ Didn't [ tell you to 
eave it to me—to trust in me?” 

“ Ye : ” 

« did not inform him that it was Katie’s en- 
gageraent, and not my father’s incarceration, that 
had vendered me thoughtful of late days ; the old 
man was always strange, and his interest in me 
and iny father had struck me already as peculiar. 
If there were no mystery after all, and as [ strug- 
gled hard to believe—if I felt that I could trust 
Abel \Vestmair, and that in the ramblings of his 
father there the indications of that 
weakness of mind which was apparent to all with 
whom the old man still, at times, a 
something would return to me that was very like 


suspici 


were only 


conversed 


‘I nave been plotting and planning ever since, 
and, cool as I may have seemed to be,” he went 
} 


iedly—** don’t look surprised, Abe’s eyes 





are all over the p he’s devilish sharp when 
you would think he’s only devilish dull. Has it 
ever struck you,” he added, in a sepulchral whis- 
per, that, with the subject removed from 
my own heart, would have made me laugh, ** that 

few pounds spent in judiciously bribing the 


further 


ws ders, and in the purchase of scaling-ladders, 
1 fiect an alteration in your father’s posi- 
biol 

*No—that idea has never struck me,” I re- 
lied, coldl 


**I had one good notion about that; but it 
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made my head ache dreadfully,” he whimpered, 
**and I can not atford, at my age, to get into any 
fresh trouble. I would do a great deal to help 
poor Jonathan Kirby, though. Put your hand 
behind you, my child, so that that stupid fellow 
Martin, who's glaring this way—I see him! — 
sha'n’t suspect us.” 

I did so mechanically, and wished that I had 
not, when I felt a paper slipped within it, and my 
hand squeezed warmly. 

** God bless you, my poor girl! do what you 
can to help your father in any way, and don’t say 
that I gave it to you,” he said, with great excite- 
ment, evidencing itself very plainly to all who 
cared to look in ourdirection. ‘* Tell Abel pres- 
ently that you can make good the loss he has sus- 
tained, and thatifhe would say— Martin, you'll 
oblige us with a song,” he cried, *‘ instead of 
holding that book upside down, Abel, don’t you 
think that you could listen to one of Martin's 
songs this evening, for a minute or two ?” 

It was a wild dash of the old man’s into gener- 
al conversation, that imposed upon no one. His 
son and grandson had been attracted by his con- 
fidential manner toward me, and he had seen it, 
and attempted a diversion. He had risen to ad- 
dress them, and I sat on the sof ling hot, and 
guilty, and cross, with the paper clinched in my 
right hand, and with a host of conflicting thoughts 
bewildering me, and giving me noises in my ears. 
Martin Westmair sang, and Abel Westmair and 
the rest of us listened, or attempted to listen, to 
his rendering of The Stirrup Cup; and Aunt 
Jane fluttered her fan, and sat very grave and 


still—suspiciously grave and still for a woman of ‘ 


her nervous temperament—and no one noticed 
me, or appeared to think that any thing out of 
the common way had occurred. 

That evening seemed to drag on slowly to its 
close; I was anxious to be in my own room, to 
read the paper which had been stealthily given 
me, and to act upon its contents in some way 
which should prove to Abel Westmair that I was 
not a spy in his house, as he might have suspect 
ed from my singular conduct of that evening. I 
had been betrayed into an indiscretion in accept- 
ing the paper, which it was now too late to re- 
turn, 

How glad I was when Abel Westmair had gone 
to his study, and the old man had departed, and 
there was no legitimate reason why I should not 
steal off also, and leave mother and son to them- 
selves in the drawing-room! Not that the son 
desired that result, but I did. I wished to get to 
bed early, or at least to get to my room and think 
late ; society was oppressive, and I longed to be 
alone. 1 had been almost miserable about Katie's 
coming marriage, and now Grandfather West- 
mair’s new eccentricity rendered me completely 
so, alihough for what reason it was difficult to 
say. For surely I had become suddenly a rich 
woman, when, in opening the long narrow envel- 
ope that had been passed to me by the old man, 
a check for eight hundred pounds fluttered from it 


to the ground, 
eS — 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A CHECK FOR EIGHT HUNDRED. 


I wonper whether two troubles are like two 
heads — better than one; two respectable and 
good-sized troubles of about the same degree of 
ponderosity. I should have brooded more—ay, 
and fretted more—over my Katie’s engagement, 
seen more uncertainty in her future, more distress, 
unavailing regret, inevitable misery, had there 
been only that and her want of confidence in me 
to grieve over. I was scarcely used to that trou- 
ble, and I had not faced it in its completeness, 
when the old trouble of my father’s crime came 
back, with the money which a good-tempered 
madman had thrust upon me in his vain hope of 
being of assistance. 

Eight hundred pounds! The exact sum which 
my father had stolen from Abel Westmair, and 
which Abel Westmair’s father gave to me; the 
sum which he wished me to cash at the banker’s, 
and then pay to Abel, by way of restitution, if I 
thought fit. It was generous—it was kind; but 
it was an insane act in which I could not take 
part, and of which I must apprise the son. Some- 
thing Abel Westmair might have seen, something 
he might have heard, to prejudice me in his esti- 
mation. I had promised to let this terrible mat- 
ter drop; and what would he think if a third per- 
son were to forestall me, or if, in cross-question- 
ing his father, the truth should escape before I 
could explain it for myself? 

Eight hundred pounds! I could not return it 
to old Westmair, and beg him to think no more 
of the matter or of me—that would lead to fresh 
communications, and to the semblance of confi- 
dence and mystery from which I had determined 
I would see Abel Westmair before he 
left his study that evening; I would go to him 
while my nerves were I could not take 
eight hundred pounds as a present from his fa- 
ther, or as conscience-money, if my father were 
innocent, and there had been a plot against his 
liberty. Ah! that foolish thought again, crossing 
the common-sense track of my life. 

I went down stairs and along the corridor, 
toward Abel Westmair’s study. I did not pro- 
ceed by the garden way, lest Martin and his moth- 
er should be still conversing in the drawing-room, 
and they should marvel at my restlessness and 
perhaps pursue me with inquiries. Had I done 
so, I should have heard a great deal about myself 
that would have made my blood tingle in my 
veins; as it was, Aunt Jane was talking in a high 
key that did not wholly escape me, though I put 
my fingers to my ears and ran past, an act of self 
denial that I am inclined to think was creditable 
in a woman who could have heard a great deal 
had she chosen. 

Certainly Aunt Jane was not singing to my 
praise and glory; but I was glad to pass the door 
for all that. If this were the one enemy whom I 
was to meet at Broomfield, let her attack me as 


to esc ape 


strong. 
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she pleased ; I had no battle to figt 
and her opinion of me did not trouble 


deal. 


with her, 
me @ great 
_ “Miss Kirby is a very sly girl; I don’t believe 
in that mincing meekness of hers a bit,” ] heard 
Mrs. Westmair say. 

**Hush!” cried Martin; * 
are, and how wrong you are.’ 

** Wrong!” said his mother’s voice, a note and 
a half higher ; ‘‘ as if you knew, or 
to—” 


consider where we 


vere not ready 


And then I got out of hearing, and was stand- 
ing on the big mat outside the door of Abel 
Westmair's study, trembling a little, as a coward 
might do who had run away from danger. Shal 
I own—one does not like to own that she 
quite a heroine in an antobiography 


i 
t 





that the idea 
did suggest itself to me that if I went back on tip- 
toe to the drawing-room door, it might be policy 
on my part, and put me on guard for the futu e? 
** Mincing meekness” was a spiteful phrase whict 
made me warm to reflect upon, and I even felt d 
posed to become a little cat-like myself, altho 
I had two troubles to cope with already. But I 
grew very proud, or independent, or indifferent, 
and, after shrugging my shoulders a la Francaise, 
I tapped at the study door. 

There was no response, and I knocked again 
—once again without meeting with an answer. 
Repeating my summons for the third time with 
indie ¢ f 
the door and peep into the room, drawing back 
very quickly upon discovering that he was seated 
before his desk as usual, but in an attitude that 
was strange for the firm hard man that he had 
ever striven to be. It was a forlorn attitude, that 
might betoken heavy slumber possibly, but which 
only suggested to me a deep despair. There was 
not sleep in the two hands clasped together 
idly upon the desk, or in the head was 
bowed down upon the hands, as in great agony 
of grief. 

No, it was not sleep; he looked up quickly as 
the door opened, and glared at me as at a gh 
which had risen up before him. 

**What is it—who is it 
husky voice. 

** Yes, it is I, Mr. Westmair. 
for a moment ?” 

“Tf you wish. I am not 
** What is the matter ?” 

He rose and placed a chair for me on the other 








i 








the same result, I ventured to turn the 


rig- 


which 





you?” he said, in a 
May I come it 


busy, he said. 


side of the library table, and then sat down in the 
place he had quitted, the same precise, hard kind 
of individual whom I had ever known. There 


was a watchfulness in his eyes which strove to 
divine the nature of my errand before [ had had 
time to communicate it to him, and his thin 
hands collected his scattered papers together as 
he waited. An excuse fell from his lips for the 
position in which I had discovered him even, but 
he killed that as soon as it had escaped him. 

**T must have been almost asleep when you 
came in—no, I was not asleep. ‘That is 
true,” he added, more firmly. 

**T will not detain you a moment, Mr. West- 
mair,” I hastened to say, ‘‘ but sometbing has 
eccurred which—’ 

** Ettie ?” he ejaculated, quickly. 

**No, no; it concerns me, and you, if you 
please,” I said, timidly, ‘‘and I could not sleep 
without telling you all. Your father gave mea 
note this evening.” 

**T know it,” said Abel Westmair. 

** You know this ?” I repeated, in my surprise. 

“Mrs, Westmair was good enough to inform 
me of the fact,” he said, dryly. 
observant woman, whom nothing escapes,” 

** Has she said that—” 

** She has not said any thing, becanse I would 
not hear any thing,” replied Abel Westmair, a 
little peevishly. ‘‘I was busy; it is no one’s 
custom to trouble me with miserable little detaiis 
in this room.” 

**T hope that I am not troubling you, but this 
is a matter of importance.” 

**T said that if it were of any importan 
would explain for yourself in due course, 
he added, as he regarded me attentively, 


not 


**She is a very 


e y‘ 1 
and,” 
"you 
have come. 

**You said that I should explain, to 
Westmair ?” I cried. 

He appeared somewhat annoyed that I had 
elicited this fact from him, and, in lieu of reply- 
ing, regarded me closely, with his dark eyes open 


Mrs. 


to their fullest extent. 

‘* Your father was strange in his manner 
night—” I began, when he interrupted me 

‘**He is always strange in his manner. 
must not mind him.” 

** He spoke of the old story of my f: 
prisonment. It appears to have a 
mind.” 

** It was not wise of y« u to tell him, in tl 


+ 





ther’s im- 


cted his 





2 first 
instance—it was most he said, irritabl ** but 
there, there! 


Miss Kirby, and are not going to revew it or to 


we have de ne WwW ith tl 1s questi l, 
quarrel over it again.” 

**Your father gave me this, which you w 
low me to return to you, rather than to him. 

I laid the check on his desk, and he took it up 
and regarded it with a certain 
prise, but with less astonishment than I was 
His coolness ag 
gravated me even, for he said, with the check in 
his hands, 

“Can you really afford 
handsome present as this ? 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Thinking that you do not dese 

“ Yes. ? 

‘“‘Thinking that if your father been badly 
t accept money &s a recorm- 


tnose who 


amount of sur- 


pre 





pared to discover on his fa 


to part with such a 


ve it? 





treated, you could n 
pense from 
that if he merits his punisiment, there 1s a great- 
1g money from the hands 


have injured 


him; and 
° 





er indignity still in tak 
of those whom he robbed without 

‘* Yes,” I murmured, for the third time. He 
had put my thoughts into words which were 


ompunction f 
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CHAPTER III 
I know thy forms are studied arts, 








pierre hims¢ 
i] l was certal the chef carpenter 
town, a man of unblemished respectability, 


I even infused a flavor of Dbuliding int 
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extravagances, wher 


s “T ar 
Mr. Forde had furnishe 


euroom amply with 








iber where he kept his baths and spon, é l 





volumes in his collect led breast-hig 





ingles of the walls He was not a collecto 








ic-a-brac, and the sole ort ents of his sitting 0 after 


om were a brass skeleton clock which had trav **Did I re ny t g very wicked 


eled many a league with him in his soldi Fe night he a 





ys; a carefully painted miniature of an elde moment so that her « . 
ly lady, whom, by the likeness to himself, one t shadow 
night reasonab,y suppose to be his mother, or they seem 
ne side of the mantel-piece; a somewhat faded | the most appr te ¢ 
iaguerreotype Of a sweet fair young face on t “ e beauty si id 

er; and a breakfast cup and saucer on a littk the c« rd 
ebony stand under a glass shade. Why this cu ** T don’t know that you said any thing wicke 
and saucer should be so preserved would have | but y expressed a prof 1 disgust f st 
been a puzzling question for a stranger. They | visiting 
were of ordinary modern china, and could ha “Did I? 


possessed no value from an artistic point of view of my f te heart. But " e awal 





He had performed his early morning 
St. Clement’s, and spent half an hour with a sicl 
breakfast « were my ] em fD s's. I 





trishioner, before his nine-o'clock 
the dey following that little croquet party at the 
He was dawdling a little as he sipped | I have serious thoug f gt 


Vicarage. 

is second cup of tea, with one Of Southey 8 ¢ ‘ 
monplace B v0ks open at 
he leaves now and then with a somewhat abs« 


tsam and flotsam of th« t I don’t want to bea 


s elbow, 





turning ove lay 





lly found a para t te r th y ‘ 


What manner of he, in outward sem I don’t w 


ce, as he sits 


man 1s 


there absent and meditative, mental alt 





with the broad summer daylight on his face? It | my own, t e if I can mab 





yuld call him a 





would be a question if one 
some man. He is distinguished-looking, perhaps, | they can get out of me A 
ather than handsome ; tall and broad-shouldered me a little abx what I 
like the men who come from beyond the 





straignt as a dart; a man who is! 
ipon dress and surroundings for his dignity, but | little pr waits « 
indefinable ai: 
herd His features are good, but not i 1 that in W ld not 


particularly regular, hardly coming within the ruk Mr. } ke ed oné 


s an of being superior to the minutes t et g comes to | fut J 


mmon 


1 compass Of are I etypal beauty the nose a the v g-t le ne the w | 
ought too broad, the 
His skin is dark, and has little color, save w! the the < 


or deeply moved, when the stern fa e@ ¢ 


t forehead too dom ant ] t t vn Ww 
he is angry 
glows briefly with a dark crimson 
cold gray eyes are wonderful in their variety of ex a e VE | ti oO8 
rhe firmly mo 

is the best feature in 

repose, infinitely tender whe | 
He smiles suddenly now, in the course of hi “A joke!” ex \ I 
|} reverie, for it is at he ni aggrieved I y iif 


and not readir 





pression, 











knock from the little brass ‘* Please don't take t} 


nrevs 8 private Goor, & is me wit ret { t } 





h, got up, and walke 


Humphreys mansion was uimit as n I 


wn The onl & tt m | 


title of Field Lane, which led up a | to grasp are, that the 


one of the side streets of Hawleigh, a street kn 





gentie hij! to the open country—a vast stretch « and that 


common-land, sprinkled sparsely on the outskirts take i 


h atew scatter row or two ol wal G 


Nor hi 























Lhe door of his 


t room opened, but not 
LO AUII @ prosiDg vestryman. 


The smiling hand 





in 





where 


” « 
ng, the wash-tab 
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where the larder was so often barren, and the | too, in her authority as her father’s housekeeper, | whose switt reply came like a flash of lightning, | and wide in the centuries that had gone by since 
mankind so small and yet sometimes | and conscious that her sisters must bow down | before her senior could reprove the offender. | then. It was a little wood lying in a green hol- 
tisfied. Although she was not her- | and pay her homage for whatever they wanted, | ‘** How dare you say that, Blanche? Do you low, through which the Tabor meandered—a gjl- 
G le expressed it eriously mind- | like Joseph's brethren in quest of corn, ‘‘I | suppose that I would marry Mr, Forde—a curate | very stream dear to the soul of the fly-fisher- 
ed her thoughts d ‘father’s ser- | really think.” she went on with a deliberate air, | —even if he were to ask me ?” | here dark and placid as a lake, under the broad “ 
1s even during th f too | ‘tas the summer is nearly gone, we may as well | ‘*T won't suppose any taing till he does ask | shadow of the trees; there flowing with swift 
*n wandered among the bonnets and mantles | give up any notion of a picnic this year, especial- | you,” answered the incorrigible; ‘‘and then I | current toward the distant weir. 
‘ e 1 m, or shaped themselves intc | ly as papa doesn’t seem to care about it. know pretty well what will happen. Whatever Miss Luttrell acknowledged somewhat unwill- Y 
vague visions of the future, she did notwithstand- **Papa never seems to care about any thing | fine notions you may have had about a rich hus- | ingly, after a good deal of discussion, that the 
ing contrive to bring about some improvement in | that costs money,” cried the disrespectful youn- | band, and a house in London, and an opera-box, | Beeches was perhaps the best place for the pic.* 
the theory and practice of her clients. She per- | gest. ‘‘ He'd like life well enough if every thing | and goodness knows what, will all count for noth- 











s 1 the women to go to church on Sunday 
evenings, if Sunday-morning worship was rea.ly 
an impossible thing, as the poor souls protested ; 

e induced the husbands to clean themselves 2 


couple of hours earlier than had been their Sab 
bath custom, and to shambie into the dusky aisle 
of St. Clement's or St. Mary’s, while the tinkling 


five-minutes bell was still calling to loiterers and 











laggards on the way: she taught little ones 
t catechism, rewat ling proficiency with bar 
ley-s or gingerbread ; and she sat by many a 

h-tub reading the Evan tsin her full sweet 
V e, W the industrious | sewife rubbed the 
sweats of labor from her husban@’s shirt-collars. 
She would even starch and a handful of col- 
irs Se If, on occasion the he seem 
to set about the business clumsily 

**T have to get up my own fine things some- 
times, or I should go ct flless and collariless,” she 
said, “* ais not rich, you know, Mrs. Jones.” 


Whereat Mrs. Jones would be struck with amaze 


ment by her handiness. 
‘*T don’t believe there’s a thing in this ’varsal 
world as you can’t do, Miss Elizab« "the ad- 





miring matron woul uplifted hands ; 
humble appreciation of her imerits 
pleased Lizzie Luttrell 

t as much liked by listeners who 
‘lied to sit with folded hands and 
a brain perplexed by the thought of neglected 
house She had a knack of choosing the 
most attractive as well as the most profitable por- 
tions of Holy Writ, an acute perception of the 
zes most likely to impress her hearers. 

“*T do like your Scriptures, Miss Elizabeth,” 
said one woman ‘* When 1 was a gal, I used 
to think the Bible was all Saul and the Philis- 
tines—there seemed no end of ’em—and David. 
I make no doubt David was a dear good man, 
and after the Lord’s own heart; but there did 
seem too much of him. He wasn’t like Him as 
you read about; he didnt come home to us like 
that, miss, and you don’t read as he was fond of 
little children, except that one of his own that 
he was so wrapped up in.” 

‘The Gospel sounds like a pretty story when 

read it, miss,” said another; ‘‘and when 
Miss Gertrude read, it did seem so sing-song 
like. Sometimes I couldn’t feel as there was any 
sense in it, no more than in the Lessons of a hot 
summer's afternoon, when it seems only a dron- 
ing, like a hive of bees.” 

So Elizabeth went on and prospered, and grew 
really interested in her work. It was not half so 
bad as she had supposed. There was muddle 
and there was want, but not such utter gloom 
and misery as she had imagined in these hovels. 
The spirits of these people were singularly elas- 
ti Ever so little sunshine warmed them into 
new life; and, above all, they liked her, »:< 
praised her, and spoke well of her to Malcolm 
Forde. She knew that from his approving wan 
ner, not ‘from any thing he had distinctly suid 
upon the subject. 

Rarely had she met with him on her rounds, 
he list he had given her included only easy sub- 
jects—people whe would not be likely to repulse 
} attentions, homes in which she would not 
hear foul language or see dreadful sights—and 
having allotted her pathway, he was content that 

he should follow it with littl 
from him, and even took pains to time his own 
visits so as to avoid any encounter with her 
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He did, however, on rare occasions find her 
among his flock. Not easily did he forget one 
summer afternoon, when he saw her sitting by 
in open cottage window with a sick child in her 
lap. That figure in a pale muslin dress, with the 

ernoon sunshine upon it, lived in his memory 
long. 

‘* If I could only believe that she was quite in 
he said to himself, ‘‘ that this new work 
of hers has some safer charm than its novelty, I 
should think her the sweetest woman I ever met 

except one. , 


earnest, 


Elizabeth had been engaged in these duties for 
two months, and had done her work faithfully. 
It was the end of August, the brilliant close of a 
summer that had beea exceptionally fine ; har- 
vest well over in this Western land, and the tawny 
stubble baking under a cloudless blue sky ; hazel- 
nuts and whortleberries ripening in the woods; 
great sloe-trees shedding their purple fruit in ev- 
ery hedge; a rain of green apples falling on the 
orchard-grass with every warm south wind; the 
red plums swelling and purpling on the garden 
wall—a vision of plenty and the perfume of roses 
and carnations on every side. 

**Tf we don’t have that picnic you talked about 
very soon, Gerty, we sha’n’t have it at all,” re- 
marked the youngest and the pertest of the four 
sisters at breakfast one morning, when Mr. Lut 
trell had withdrawn himself to his daily duties, 
ind the damsels were left to enjoy half an hour's 
idleness and talk over empty coffee- cups and 
shattered egg-shells and other fragments of the 
feast. *“The summer's over, you 
Gerty, and, if we don’t take care, we shall lose 
all the fine weather. I’ve no doubt there'll be a 
deluge after all this sunshine.’ 

Blanche always called her eldest sister ‘‘ Ger 
ty” when she wanted some indulgence from that 

portant personage 

‘** Well, I'm sure I don’t know what ‘o say, 





nearly 


see, 


Blanche,” replied Miss Luttrell, with provoking 
Iness, as if pienics and all such sublunary 

pleasures were utterly beneath her regard ; strong, 
g 





in it couid be carried on for nothing; if his chil 
aren could be born and educated, and fed and 
clothed, and doctored and nursed, and introduced 
to seciety gratis, so that he could have all the 
pow rents and burial-fees and things to put in 
the bank, It’s very mean of you to talk like that, 
Gertrude, and want to sneak out of the picnic, 
when it’s about the only return we're likely to 
make for all the croquet parties, and dinners, and 
teas, and goodness knows what, that our friends 
have given us since Christmas.” 

‘* Really, Blanche, you are learning to render 
yourself eminently disagreeable,” Miss Luttrell 
observed, severely ; ‘‘ and I fear if papa does not 
face the necessity of sending you back to school 
to be finished, your deficiency in manner will be 
your absolute ruin in after-life.” 

‘*Never mind Blanche’s manner,” interposed 
Dian, *‘but let’s talk about the picnic. Of 
‘we must have one. We always have had 
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one for the last five years, since the summer after 
poor mamma’s death—I know we were all in 
slight mourning at the first of them—and our 
friends expect it. So the only question is, where 
are we to go this year?” 

This was intended in somewise as an assertion 
of independence on the part of the second Miss 
Luttrell, who did not intend to be altogether over- 
ridden by the chariot of an elder sister, even 
thongh that elder had bidden a long farewell to 
the golden summer-tide of her twenty-fifth year 

** Elizabeth won't go, of course, now she’s turned 
serious,” said Blanche, with a sly glance at Lizzie, 
who sat leisurely watching the skirmish, with her 
head against the clumsy me of the lattice, and 
the sonth wind gently stirring her dark brown 
hair, 2 verfect picture of idle loveliness, 

‘** You'll have nothing to do with the picnic, 
of course, Lizzie, not even if Malcolm Forde 
goes,” pursued the ‘‘ Pickle” of the family. 

** Who gave you leave to call him Malcolm?” 
flashed out Elizabeth. 

‘*No one; but why shouldn't one enjoy one’s 
self in the bosom of one’s family. I like to call 
him Malcolm Forde, it’s such a pretty name ; and 
one ought to get accustomed to the Christian 
name of one’s future brother-in-law.” 

‘Two of the Misses Luttrell flushed crimson at 
this speech: Gertrude, who turned angrily upon 
and Elizabeth, 





the speak>r, as if about to retort ; 


district visiting ? 





dignity. 
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let us talk of the picnic 





ing the day that Malcolm Forde makes you an 
offer. Why, you worship the ground he walks on. 
Do you think we can’t all of us see through your 
A pretty freak for you to take 
up, after admitting that you detested such work !” 

**T suppose it is not quite unnatural that one 
should try to overcome one’s dislikes, and to do 
some good in the world,” replied Elizabeth, with 
**Have the goodness to bridle your 
tongue a little, Blanche; and rest assured that I 
shall never marry a curate, be he whom he may.” 

**But Mr. Forde is not like common curates. 
He is independ nt ofthe Church. He has p! ivate 





means.” 


‘**Yes; three or four hundred a year from a 
small estate in Aberdeens +s 

**Oh, you have been making inquiries, then ?” 

**No; but I heard papa say as much one day. 
And now, Blanche, be so kind as to abandon the 
discussion of my affairs and of Mr. Forde’s, and 


WORK 


I say Lawborongh 
Beeches.” 

This ‘‘I say” was uttered in a tone of author- 
ity unbefitting a third sister; and Gertrude im- 
mediately determined not to brook any such usur- 
pation; but it somehow generally happened that 
Elizabeth had her own way. Ste had a happy 
knack of suggesting the right thing. 

‘**Lawborough Beeches is a jolly place!” said 
Blanche, approvingly. 

** When will you learn to abandon the use of 
that odious adjective ?” cried Gertrude, with a 
shudder, ‘*Lawborough Beeches is low and 
damp.” 

** Well, I'd as soon have it on the moor,‘ 1 
we could have donkey races and no end of fun.” 

** Was there ever a girl with such vulgar ideas? 
Donkey races! Imagine Mr. Forde riding a 
donkey with a piece of white calico on its back! 
And imagine picnicking on the moor, without a 
vestige of shade! A nice blistered state our 
faces would be in! and I should have one of my 
nervous headaches,” said Diana, who had a kind 
of copyright in several interesting ailments of the 
nervine type. 

Lawborough Beeches was a little wood of an- 
cient trees, with silver-gray trunks and spreading 
crests ; beeches which had been pollarded in the 
days when Cromwell rode rough-shod over the 
land, and had stretched out their mighty limbs low 


nic, if the picnic were really a social necessity, 
**T must confess that I do not see it in that 
light,” she said, ‘‘ and I rather wonder that you 
should do so, Elizabeth, now that your mind has 
been awakened to loftier interests. The sum 
which this picnic will cost would be a great help 
to our blanket club next winter.” 

Elizabeth pondered for a few moments. Of 
course she was anxious to help those poor people 
who were so fond of her; but the winter was a 
long way off. Providence might 
means in some unthougl 
And the near « 
afternoon with 


her 
t-of manner by that 
ht of a long summer 
Malcolm Forde under Lawbor- 
ough Beeches was very sweet to her. She had 
seen so little of him of late. The very change in 
herself, which she had fancied would bring them 
nearer together, seemed to have only the more 
divided them. She did not meet him half so 
often as in her unregenerate days, when she had 
been always strolling in and out of Hawleigh, t 
change books at the library; or to buy a new 
song, or a yard or two of ribbon; or to look at 
the last Paris fashions, which the chief linen-dra- 
per had just received—from Plymouth. 

**We ought to make some return for people's 
hospitality,” she said. ‘* 
unavoidable.” 

So Blanche produced a sheet of foolscap, and 
began to make out a formidable list of comesti- 
bles: pigeon-pies, chicken-salads, lobsters, plo- 
vers’ eggs, galantine of veal, hams, tongues, salm- 
on en mayonnaise, and so on, with a wild pro- 
fusion that seems so easy in pen-and-ink. 

“T wish you would not be so officious, 
Blanche,” exclaimed the eldest Miss Luttrell. 
** Of course I shall arrange all those details with 
Susan Sims.” 

Susan Sims was the cook—an important func- 
tionary in the vicar’s household—who managed 
Miss Luttrell. 

‘*That means that we are to have whatever 
Susan likes to give us!” said Blanche. ‘‘ You 
do give way to her so, Gertrude. I think I'd 
rather have a bad cook, and one’s dinner spoiled 
occasionally, if one could order just what one 
liked. However, I suppose, if I mayn’t make out 
a list of the dinner, I may make a list of the peo- 
ple?” 

** Yes, you can, if you'll take your inkstand to 
another table. You've made a blot upon the ta- 
ble-cloth already.” 

Upon this, the three elder damsels separated to 
pursue their divers occupations : Gertrude to hold 
solemn converse with Susan Sims ; Diana to prac- 
tice Mendelssohn’s sonatas on the drawing-room 
piano; Elizabeth to her district visiting; leaving 
Blanche wallowing in ink, and swelling with im- 
portance, as she wrote the names of her father’s 
friends on two separate sheets of foolscap—the 
people who must be invited upon one, the peo- 
ple who might or might not be invited upon the 
other. 

Mr. Luttrell happened to be at home for lunch- 
eon that day—a privilege which he was not per- 
mitted to enjoy more than once or twice a week 
—so the sisters were able to moot the question of 
the picnic without delay. 

The vicar rubbed his bald forehead thought- 
fnlly, with a perplexed sigh. 

‘**I suppose we must do something,” he said, 
dolefully, ‘‘It’s a long time since we've had a 
dinner-party ; and if you think people really like 
their dinner any better on damp grass, Gertrude, 
and with flies dropping into their wine, why, hav 
a picnic by all means. There’s always an im 
mense deal of wine drunk at these affairs, by-the 
way. Be sure you remind me to write and or- 
der some of the Ball-supper Champagne and the 
Race-course Moselle we saw advertised the oth 
day.” 

The matter was settled, therefore, pleasantly 
enough, and the invitations were written that aft- 
ernoon, and distributed before night-fall by the 
parsonage gardener, or man -of-all-work, Mr. 
Forde’s invitation among them; a formal little 
note in Gertrude’s hand, which he twisted about 
in his fingers for a long time while he meditated 
upon his answer. 

Would it do him any good to waste a summer 
day under Lawborough Beeches? He had been 
working his hardest for some weeks without re- 
laxation of any kind. He felt that he wanted 
rest and ease; but hardly this species of recrea- 
tion, which would involve a great deal of trouble; 
for he would be required to make himself agree- 
able to all manner of people—to carry umbrellas 
and camp-stools ; to point out interesting objects 
in the landscape; to quote the county history— 
and, in fact, to labor assiduously for the pleasure 
of other people. Nor had he ever felt himself 
any the better for these rustic pleasures ; consid- 
erably the worse rather, especially when they were 
shared with Elizabeth Luttrell. 

No; better to waste his day in utter loneliness 
on the moor, under the shadow of a mighty tor, 
vith a book lying unread at his side setter to 
give himself a pause of perfect rest, in which to 
think out the great problem of his life. For, 
without inordinate self-esteem, Malcolm Forde 
was a man who deemed that his existence ought 
to be of some use to the world, that he was des- 
tined to fill some place in the scheme of creatio1 
He felt that al fresco banquetings and junketins 
were just the idlest, most worthless use that he 
could make of his rare leisure ; and yet, with very 
human inconsistency, he wrote to Miss Luttr 
next morning to accept her kind invitation 
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